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The Natural 
Body Cobering. 


It is pretty generally recognized to-day that 
wool is the Natural body covering for a om 
as for the animal world. The reason many 
ple prefer admittedly unnatural cotton and linen 
undergarments is because the ordinary woolen 
ones are correct in material only—in them the 
hygienic principles of the sheep’s fleecy coat are 
not carried out. The preference is all for wool, 
however, among those who have once worn 
the genuine Fleece of Comfort, 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


the only underwear that is made right, and that 
feels right, when first,as when last worn. The 
difference lies in its construction. Both the fleece 
and the outer fabric are built up entirely ofloops. 
Thatis why Wright garments have none of the 
stuffy feeling commonly associated with wool— 
that is why they are at once luxurious and 
healthful as long as they last. Sold by dealers at 
the price of ordinary kinds. Write for our free 
book *-Dressing for Heaith,"’ which explains 
more in detail. 


WRICHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York. 




















Cherry Pectora 


For hard colds, chron 
coughs, bronchitis, coi 
sumption. Ask yow 
doctor if he has bette 
advice. He knows. fi 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, has the formula. He 
cieeen & aieens. Cenen, understands how i 
soothes and heals 
Tested for over half % 


25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Century. scamorins 
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New Macmillan Publications 





A NEW EDITION WITH MUCH NEW MATERIAL 
Mr. Francis L. Wellman’s. The Art of Cross-Examination 


A new edition with five additional bey > ~~ ‘ani considerable additions, e. g., to the chapter on 

** Expe und in dark red cloth, ailt tops, 8vo0, $2.50 net ( pustuge 17c.) 
“Few more entertaining books on the subject have been written than this. But it is more than entertaining, 
it is valuable.”—Albany Law Journal. 


“The non-professional reader will find it quite as attractive as a new story by Conan Doyle.’’—The Press, 
Philadelphia. 


A History of Columbia’ University 


Published in Commemoration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
King’s College in 1754. With fifty full-page illustrations. Cloth, $2.50 net ( pustuge 19¢c.) 
Zute heel beck nee been prepared under the direction of an editorial committee consisting of Professors BRAN- 


ERM HEWS, HARRY THURSTON PECK, and MUNROE SMITH, together with JOHN B., PINE, ’77, 
and PREDERICE P. KEPP EL, "98. The volume ‘contains abeut 500 pages and 50 full-page illustrations. 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s Reminiscences of Peace and War 


By the only Southern woman who was practically in the Confederate camp from first to last during as war. 
“Seldom does one find a book so uniformly charming in matter and manner.”—Chicago Record-Her 


‘ald. 
With six portraits. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00 net ( postage 21c,) 


Rev. Hugh Black’s The Practice of Self-Culture 


The author of “ Friendship,” etc., discusses the best;ways of equipping the ane, for service. 
loth, 12mo, $1.25 net ( postage, 10c.) 


Pres. William De Witt Hyde’s From Epicurus to Christ 


A study of personality based on five principles: Pursuit of pleasure, self-contrel, subordination, proportion, 
and the Christian spirit of love. ‘loth, 12mo, $1.50 net ( postage Lic.) 


Pres. King’s Personal and Ideal Elements in Education 


Deals with the function of the college (as distinct from school and Lagi ag mf 
with the nature of religion and modern religious education : and with the fight for character. 


) to teach the fine art of living; 
By Dr. Henry C. King, President of Oberlin College. 


Mr. W. J. Ghent’s Mass and Class 


The author offers a fresh analysis and description of social classes ; he rejects the definitions given by ortho- 
dox writers, and pungently criticises the dominant trading class. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net ( postage 10c. 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation 


“ Dealing as no other writer in English could deal daw _metenpeinge of Japanese may 
interpretation it is almost invaluable.”—Boston Advert Cloth, emo, "pe. 0 net ( Seles 18¢, 


“Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Highways and Byways of the South 


Uniform with “New England and its Neighbors,” etc. The book covers the South, east of the Mississippi, 
with even more picturesque interest than the other volumes in this series. 


Cloth, crown 8v0, $2.00 net ( postage 15c.) 


Mr. Edward T. Devine’s The Principles of Relief 


“ By far the most original and valuable book in its general field which has ap ppea 
FoLgs, Secretary State Charities Aid Assoc., Ex-Comm’r of Public Charities, 


Cloth, 122mo, $1. 50 net ( postage 11c.) 


red in ten years.”"—Hom 
ew < City. - 


loth, $2.00 net ( postage 1c.) 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Memories of a Hundred Years 


A new edition with Gee new chapters on Dr. Hale’s childhood, youth, and the great causes which have inter- 
ested him most deeply n one volume, cloth, 8v0, $2.50 net ( postage 22c.) 


“i THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 42%." 


New York 
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When you want a Bible that is easy to 
read, convenient to carry and durably 
bound, buy a HOLMAN, made by 


The Oldest and Largest 
Bible House in America 


The Holman Co, were the first to make it possible for every person to be- 
come the owner of a high grade Teacher’s Bible at a fraction of the former 
cost. Thin, strong paper, flexible and durable bind- 
ings, and handy volumes Characterize the Holman 
Teacher’s Editions, The India paper Holman Bibles are printed on the 
most opaque thin printing paper made. 
Holman Bibles contain the newest maps, the latest and best helps, and the 
most complete dictionary and concordance. 
The Holman is the original Self- Pronouncing Bible. The Linear, 
Parallel edition gives both versions ata glance. Holman Quarto Bibles 
are the recognized standards everywhere. Family and Pulpit Editions 
in by. ee languages. We also have special bindings for pulpit 
and lodge. 
Bibles always make eee gifts and no Bible will give better satis- 
faction than a Holma 
Holman Bibles are carried in stock by all book sellers, If not 
on sale in your community, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied, 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., BIB 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTT 0 N THE a PRICED. COTTON 


IN THE LONG RUN IT’S 
CROP REPORTS THE MOST RELIABLE. MILL NEWS 


AND STATISTICS ee THAT IS 
$12.00 PER YEAR. 


THAT $6.50 SIX MONTHS. WORTH 
ARE RELIABLE. READING. 


COTTON FACTS 


THE IT SHOULD BE 


VERY BEST NOT HOW 
AND LATEST SUBSCRIBE TO THE CHEAP BUT 


NEWS ON JOURNAL OF COMMERCE § #OW GOOD 
EVERYTHING AND IS YOUR IN- 
RELATING TO COMMERCIAL BULLETIN | FORMATION ON 


COTTON | anxvcerruesest. | COTTON 


SAMPLES FREE. 


LE 
ANTED.—Educated men of business ability; teachers or 
W professional men preferred. Weekly salary or guarantee W h at! Is Daus’ ul I p - -To p? 
aid. Give age, qualifications, reference. DODD, MEAD & TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” ’ 
O., New York. y the best and Etpieat device for 


® 2 : 100 fies from Fai and 
“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” | (=eceee ples, trom spent ci 


Rey. E. E. Haux, D.D., and other Unitarian Literature, SENT e 5 cap size, w wit ont, op on ten 
FREE. Address M. Cy Arlington Street Church, Beston, Mass. (10) on = trial. « 


discount o ee $5 net 


Sore EYES Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER a FELIX ©. DAUS DUPLIOATOR 00. 


phat. Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City: 
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When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any informa- 
tion about books, write to me and you will 
receive prompt attention and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced prices 
sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-Second &St., New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 














GREAT 
PRESENT DAY THEMES 


By Dr. W. T. Dawson of London, 
and Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


Aseries of eight addresses, delivered in Plymouth Church, 
November 13 to November 20. 

Reports of these meetings and contributions by prominent 
writers, filling a special page, EDITED BY DR. HILLIS, 
will appear in eight issues of the ; 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


and will be sent to special subscribers for 25 cents. 
Sent free to subscribers of the Monday Eagle, $1.50 a year, 


Address BROOKLYN EAGLE, Dep't 17, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ Order To-day ¥ 


THE INDEPENDENT, - ~- 4 Year, $2.00 
THE READER MAGAZINE, -. 14 
VOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 3 


The three for only $3.75. 


24 page catalog of other club offers sent free on 


request. 
Franklin, Ohio. 


ER LOVELESS, - - 
INDEPENDENT 








130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 
Clarence W. Bowen, Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single vopies over six monthsold twenty-five cents. Postage 
any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 


Order ‘or the change of an address shouid be received one 
Week beiore change is to take effect ; the old as well asthe 
new address should be given. 





MacBETH, on 
a lamp-chim- 
ney, stays 
there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your lamp. If you - 
use that chimney, you get perhaps twice as much light, 
and save a dollar or two a year of chimney-money. 

I send it free; ani glad to. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 





Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 
Articles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first st., New York, 

Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of neryous and mental eae received. 25 
ears’ = ertonse ; Inte - aeons aren in Middle- 
n, N. Y., State Hos ; Vis ‘ore dec 
sinc C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 guests. For terms, etc. address, 
__N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 











Li 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 wr? Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Iea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


order. — 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 











READING NOTICE 


SOME GORKING'IGOOD REGORDS. 

Fred Coleman shooting the Parker Gun at 19 different 
shoots from July 27 to October 6, inclusive, has broken 1960 
pag out of 2065 shot at. This is remarkable shooting, as 
will be readily seen. In one event Mr. Coleman scored 99 
out of a possible 100, and made other exceptionally good 
scores. 

Mr. A. L. O’Connell of Chattanooga, Tenn., shooting the 
Parker Gun on October 15, made a remarkable score of 107 
out of 108 ona straight run of 82, finishing the day’s pro- 
gramme of 123 out of 125. This speaks well for Mr. O’Connell 
and the Parker Gun. Mr. O’(onnell is strictly amateur. 

Mr. M. E. Atchison of Giddings, Tex., on September 29 and 
30, broke 312 out of a possible at 18 yards rise. On Oct. 
19 and 20 Mr. Atchison shooting at 295 targets broke 264, 
winning first high pestege at 19 yards rise. the handicap 
for the gold‘medal Mr. Atchison broke 25 out of a possible 
25 at 19 yds. ‘These are good scores made by the Parker Gun. 

Mr. J. E. Vaughn, Los Angeles, Cal., using the Parker Gun 
at 20 yds. rise on Oct. 7 and 8, broke 320 out of a possible 360 
shot at, and winning high average for the two days. Mr. 
Vaughn is a strict amateur. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families, 
Advises parents about schools. 
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REED & BARTON CO. 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Wedding Presents srexuina sive, 
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BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of TH 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 





The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York 
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Now when you are laying in 
your winter’s supply of in- 
tellectual fuel you should 
take care that the different periodicals for 
which you subscribe fit into each other, so 
that ail the needs of the family are com- 
pletely supplied. The list for a reading 
household should properly include three 
classes of periodicals: 


1. A home paper, 

2. A weekly magazine, 

3. A monthly magazine. 

The first, a daily or weekly, you need to 
tell you who of your friends are married 
and when entertainments are given and 
where you must go to vote. For your sec- 
ond periodical you need a weekly maga- 
zine like THE INDEPENDENT—and we feel 
perfectly safe in stating it thus in general 
terms, because there is no other weekly 
magazine like THE INDEPENDENT—to give 
you brief and authoritative articles and 
comment on the world’s news before it 
gets too old to talk about. Third, a good 
monthly magazine, well illustrated and 
with plenty of bright fiction, is just what 
you want to complete the set. At any 


The Ideal 
Combination 


rate, take a little time to think about the 
combination before next New Year’s, and 
send in your subscription without delay. 
If you will also send us the appended 
blank filled in with the proper sort of 
names you will get two years for the 
price of one, in case they all become sub- 
scribers. Js 

It is not the organ of 
any party, sect, trust 
or individual. The 
editorial rooms are just as completely 
separated from the publishing department 
as is possible. When the editorial con- 
ference decides that a certain policy is 
right, that settles it, even tho it may mean 
the loss of some big advertisement and a 
lot of subscribers. But as a matter of fact 
the subscribers we have now are used to 
having their cherished views attacked 
occasionally by some plain-spoken edi- 
torial, and really prefer reading a maga- 
zine which has decided views to those 
periodicals of a neutral tint, which a sub- 
scriber may read for years without find- 
ing in it anything he does not agree with 
and did not know before. 


“ The Independent ” 
Is Independent 








THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., N. Y. City: 
Please send sample copies of THE INDEPENDENT /o the following addresses and, according to 
your offer, extend my subscription one month for every new yearly subscription obtained through me. 


Yours truly, 





[Sign here] 


__ NAMES 





[Address] 


____ ADDRESSES _ 
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SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
Information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
Ought te Know. 
What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought te Know. 


>| 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
= and Mrs, Emma F.A. Drake,M.D, 
What a Young Girl 
: Ought te Know. 
What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know. 
3 What a Young Wife 
re Ought to Know. 
me What a Woman of 45 
a ts Ought te Know. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 

IN OTHER LANGUAGES, Thesebooksare Pisa 
being translated into seven a Asiaand [ae 
severalin Europe. Now band You Sout Yoong 
Young Boy, Young Husban 
Wife; $- 25 by ad eer 
Young Man, Yo 


f 4s: pri Young Habane 
o ce $x 
Cots re Se eee Po Tealians 


Vir es Co., asthiond Title Swing, 














For the 
Dyspeptic 


Half a n of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 
water after meals gives perfect digestion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and that 

“all gone” feeling. It reaches forms 
of Dyspepsia and Nervous troubles 
that no other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to 6 ay CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 








PANSY CORSET 








HE slender, fashionable figure now de- 
manded can only be obtained by a cor- 
rectly fitting corset. The Pansy Corset 

secures this with the greatest amount of ease 


and comfort. 

The fall models are exquisite ex- 
amples of the perfect workmanship of 
the highest grade French Corsetieres. 

The styles and sizes are varied and 
extensive and any style figure can be 
perfectly fitted. Prices $6.00 to $28.00. 


Booklet showing the new models sent 
free on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 


STRAIGHT- 
FRONT MODEL 
S. F. X. 


Made in Coutille, 
Batiste and Brocad- 
ed Silk, both in col- 
ors and all white. 
All sizes, 18-28 in. 

Prices—Plain Cou- 
tille, $12.00 ; $23.00 
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Survey of the World 


Owing to what 
Judge Parker has 
said in recent 
speeches about the collection of campaign 
funds from corporations by Chairman 
Cortelyou, Mr. Roosevelt gave to the 
public in reply, on the night of the 4th 
inst., a signed statement, beginning as 
follows: 


Mr. Roosevelt Replies 
to Judge Parker 


“Certain slanderous accusations as to Mr. 
Cortelyou and myself have been repeated time 
and again by Judge Parker, the candidate of 
his party for the office of President. He neither 
has produced nor can produce any proof of 
their truth; yet he has not withdrawn them; 
and as his position gives them wide currency, 
I speak now lest the silence of self-respect be 
misunderstood. 

“Mr. Parker’s charges are in effect that the 
President of the United States and Mr. Cortel- 
‘you, formerly Mr. Cleveland's executive clerk, 
then Mr. McKinley’s and my secretary, then 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and now 
Chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, have been in a conspiracy to blackmail cor- 
porations, Mr. Cortelyou using his knowledge 
gained while he was Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor to extort money 
from the corporations, and I, the President, 
having appointed him for this especial pur- 
pose, 

“The gravamen of these charges lies in the 
assertion that corporations have been black- 
mailed into contributing, and in the implica- 
tion, which in one or two of Mr. Parker’s 
speeches has taken the form practically of an 
assertion, that they have been promised certain 
immunities or favors or have been assured that 
they would receive some kind of improper con- 
sideration in view of their contributions.” 


The question at issue was not, he con- 
tinued, whether contributions had been 
made, but what was in effect an assertion 
by Mr. Parker that they had been made 
“for improper motives, either in con- 


sequence of threats or in consequence of 
improper promises, direct or indirect.” 
Mr. Parker “knew best” whether this 
was true of the contributions to his cam- 
paign fund which had “come through 
his trusted friends and advisers, who rep- 
resent the great corporate interests that 
stand behind him.” It was not true as 
regards anything in the management of 
the Republican campaign: 


“Mr. Parker’s accusations against Mr. Cor- 
telyou and me are monstrous. If true, they 
would brand both of us forever with infamy, 
and inasmuch as they are false, heavy must be 
the condemnation of the man making them.” 


He had chosen Mr. Cortelyou as Chair- 
man, the President continued, after he 
had failed to persuade Mr. Elihu Root, 
ex-Governor Crane, or Mr. Cornelius N. 
Bliss to accept the place. He had chosen 
him with extreme reluctance, because he 
could ill spare him from the Cabinet, but 
he felt that Mr. Cortelyou possessed the 
high integrity which he demanded in the 
man who was to manage his campaign. 
re was content that Mr. Parker and him- 
self should be judged by the public on 
the characters of the two men they had’ 
chosen—Mr. Cortelyou and Mr. Tag- 
gart: 

“ The assertion that Mr. Cortelyou had any 
knowledge gained while in any. official posi- 
tion whereby he was enabled to secure and did 
secure any contributions from any corporation 
is a falsehood. 

“The assertion that there has been any black- 
mail, direct or indirect, by Mr. Cortelyou or by 
me, is a falsehood. 

“The assertion that there has been made in 
my behalf and by my authority, by Mr. Cortel- 
you or by any one else, any pledge or promise, 
or that there has been any understanding as to 
future immunities or benefits in recognition of 
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any contribution from any source is a wicked 
falsehood. 

“That Mr. Parker should desire to avoid the 
discussion of principles I can well understand. 
So far it is but the bare truth to say that he has 
not attacked us on any matter of principle or 
upon any action of the Government save after 
first misstating that principle or that action. 

“But I cannot understand how any honor- 
able man, a candidate for the highest office in 
the gift of the people, can take refuge not 
merely in personalities, but in such base and 
unworthy. personalities.” 


If he deemed it necessary to support his 
flat denial by any evidence, Mr. Roose- 
velt added, he would ask men of common 
sense to compare Mr. Cortelyou’s cam- 
paign work with what Mr. Parker did 
when he was managing Mr. Hill’s cam- 
paign for Governor, and to compare the 
course of his ‘own Administration as 
regards the great corporations and 
moneyed interests with “ what was done 
under the last Democratic Administra- 
tion while Mr. Olney was Attorney-Gen- 
eral: ” 


“T would ask all honest men whether they 
seriously deem it possible that the course this 
Administration has taken in every matter, from 
the Northern Securities suit to the settlement 
of the anthracite coal strike, is compatible with 
any theory of public behavior save the theory 
of doing exact justice to all men without fear 
and without favoritism; I would ask all hon- 
est and fairminded men to remember that the 
agents through whom I have worked are Mr. 
Knox and Mr. Moody in the Department of 
Justice, Mr. Cortelyou in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and Mr. Garfield in the 
Bureau of Corporations, and that no such act 
of infamy as Mr. Parker charges could have 
been done without all these men being parties 
to it. 

“The statements made by Mr. Parker are 
unqualifiedly and atrociously false. As Mr. 
Cortelyou has said to me more than once dur- 
ing this campaign, if elected I shall go into the 
Presidency unhampered by any pledge, prom- 
ise, or understanding of any kind, sort, or de- 
scription, save my promise made openly to the 
American people, that so far as in my power 
lies I shall see to it that every man has a square 
deal, no less and no more.” 


ed 
Before this statement was 
issued, denial of the charges 
had been made in public 
addresses by Senator Lodge, Secretary 
Shaw, Secretary Wilson, Senator Fair- 
banks, ex-Secretary Root and others. 


Replies from 
Others 
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Mr. Root said (on the 4th) that Judge 
Parker had descended to personalities of 
an “infamous” character. He had 
charged in substance that the President 
and Mr. Cortelyou had “conspired to 
blackmail the Trusts” by using Mr. 
Cortelyou’s secret official information 
and by promising that the Trusts should 
control the Government: 


“The charges are absolutely and totally 
false. The fact is that the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor has no secrets of corpora- 
tions. It is newly organized, and the neces- 
sarily slow progress of organizing a new de- 
partment, getting together its forces, determin. 
ing upon its course of action, and its methods, 
collecting the vast mass of statistics and infor- 
mation and details necessary as the basis for 
action, has been such that the process of col- 
lecting information has not yet gone beyond 
the stage of getting the information that is 
common to all the world. And neither the 
Department, nor Mr. Cortelyou, nor the Presi- 
dent had any information or secret of any cor- 
poration or Trust that you or I or any one of 
us have not.” 


Governor Odell asserted that Judge 
Parker was financially interested in the 
Shipbuilding Trust, having become the 
owner of $25,000 of stock. Said the 
Governor : 

“He asked me to let him have it. I in- 
structed my agent to give it to him, and he paid 
for it. And this is not the only Trust that 
Judge Parker assisted in promoting. I know 
he had stock in the United States Steel Trust.” 


In a later speech the Governor said that 
the Judge, at his own earnest request, 
was enabled to become one of the under- 
writers of the project and had taken 
$25,000 in bonds, receiving with them a 
bonus in stock. To this Judge Parker 
has made no reply.—Chairman Cortel- 
you, on the night of the 5th, published a 
statement in which, after predicting that 
Roosevelt and Fairbanks would have 314 
electoral votes, he said that the fund had 
been the smallest in twelve years, one: 
half as large as the Republican fund in 
1896 and one-half as large as the Demo- 
cratic fund in 1892, when Mr. Cleveland 
was elected: 

“Every part of this fund has come from vol- 
untary contributions made without demand, 
importunity, or pressure; and without any 
agreements, pledge, promise, assurance, or un- 
derstanding, express or implied, regarding the 
policy or the action of the Administration, or 
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looking to any benefit or advantage to any con- 
tributor, except the benefit which will come to 
all business and to all our people from the con- 
tinuance of Republican policies and Republican 
administration.” 


Senator Knox denounced Judge Parker’s 
charges as a malicious slander, saying 
that the Judge, as a candidate, was “ the 
product of a compromise between Tam- 
many Hall, William R. Hearst, David B. 
Hill, W. J. Bryan, the solid South and 
the worst element in Wall Street,” a can- 
didate “ syndicated by these people for 
the purpose of taking advantage of an 
alleged adverse feeling in business circles 
toward President Roosevelt because he 
hal enforced the Anti-Trust law.” 
a 

The charges to 
which Mr. Roose- 
velt’s statement 
was a reply were made by Judge Parker 
in several speeches. In New York, on 
the 31st ult., he remarked that “ the spec- 
tacle of demanding campaign funds now 
presented to this country” was “of a 
character to shock the moral sense.” Mr. 
Cortelyou, the President’s private secre- 
tary, had been placed by the President at 
the head of a Department charged with 
the collection of information from cor- 
porations and Trusts, and this informa- 
tion was to be submitted to the President 
“for public or private use.” Now Mr. 
Cortelyou, “by the grace of the same 
Executive,” had been made Chairman of 
the National Committee, whose chief 
duty was “to collect funds for the pur- 
pose of securing the election of the Presi- 
dent,” and it was notorious that an over- 
flowing treasury had resulted from this 
“organized importunity.” This might 
be “ satisfactory to the conscience of Re- 
publican leaders,” but it ought to be con- 
demned as “nothing short of scanda- 
lous.” Mr. Hay had said that the charac- 
ter of Lincoln was Mr. Roosevelt’s 
standard. Judge Parker asked whether 
Lincoln would have done this or permit- 
ted it to be done: 


“The whole performance is a shameless ex- 
hibition of a willingness to make compromise 
with decency, in order that sums of money. may 
be gathered together sufficiently vast to justify 
the insolent boast even now that there is no 
question as to the success which by such a 
course the Republican leaders so confidently 
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predict. The performance is entitled only to 
the credit that in no sense it partakes of hypoc- 
risy. It is as bold as it is improper and in- 
defensible.” 


On the following day, in Jersey City, 
having asked why there should be any 
hesitation about prosecuting all combina- 
tions that sought to control market 
prices, Judge Parker asserted that “the 
Trusts” were “furnishing the money 
with which they hope to contro! the elec- 
tion.” If this were not true he would 
not say it, even to gain the Presidency. 
Senator Knox, after a consultation with 
the President, had published a statement 
in which, however, he did not meet the 
charge: 


“He did not deny it. He could not, nor 
could the other party to the consultation. 
These grave charges cannot be met 
anonymously. There are only two persons who 
can interest the people on this subject.” 


Questions asking how much the Beef 
Trust and other Trusts had contributed 
to Mr. Cortelyou, he said, would not be 
answered. In Hartford, on the 3d inst., 
he repeated the charges. The legislation 
providing for the collection of informa- 
tion about Trust corporations was scan- 
dalous. It put “into the hands of the 
President ” and of his party “ the means 
of continuing their hold upon the reins of 
government without limit as to time.” It 
was known, he added, how the oppor- 
tunity had been usedinthis campaign. The 
country did not need a Secretary of Com- 
merce who should go out every four 
years with his notebook full of corpora- 
tion secrets “to exploit corporations for 
the collection of money to be used in cor- 
rupting the franchise, electing pliant - 
legislators, or capturing the electoral 
vote of pivotal States.” Speaking at 
Meriden, he declared that this question 
was more important than any presented 
in the national platform. The Trusts 
had “ united to raise a fund large enough 
to control the election.” Mr. Cortelyou 
had been made Chairman of the Repub- 
lican Committee: 


“Whatever information he had, if he had 
any, was perfectly well understood by the heads 


of organizations. They knew what secrets 
they had that they did not care to have made 
public. I do not know that he had any infor- 
mation, but his position was one that entitled 
him to get it. From that time on there has been 
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a gradual movement in that direction until it 
is believed that every Trust in this country, in- 
cluding the Standard Oil Trust, is doing what 
it can to elect that ticket.” 


In Brooklyn, on the 5th, Judge Parker 
began a reply to Mr. Roosevelt’s state- 
ment by quoting about 1,200 words of 
his speech of October 24th. If the Presi- 
dent, he said, had been moved by that 
warning to say that there should be no 
more Trust contributions to his fund, “ it 
would have sounded like the Roosevelt 
we once knew.” But he did not say it, 
and the Trust money continued to pour 
in. The President had waited until the 
closing hour of the campaign to make 
easier the pretense of an answer. His 
statement was not an answer; it was “a 
confession with a plea in avoidance.” 
Definite immunity from prosecution had 
not been promised, the President said, 
but there was to be a square deal. When 
the time should come for determining 
what should be a square deal for the con- 
tributing Trusts, “the beneficiary of their 
generosity must either recognize their 
service or confess himself guilty of base 
ingratitude.” As to his own course, 
Judge Parker said: 


“T requested the Democratic national cam- 
paign managers that they should not receive, 
directly or indirectly, from any Trust, money 
for campaign purposes. I notified them that 
I proposed, if elected, to enter upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of that great office un- 
hampered by any obligation to interests or to’ 
men. I said to them that I would rather be 
defeated than be fettered in the effort to ac- 
complish reforms that are sorely needed. And 
I am advised by them that my request has been 
scrupulously respected.” 


He regretted that the President had not 
co-operated with him in checking this 


evil. Now that this intended crime 
against the franchise had been exposed, 
“we should take every possible precau- 
tion to secure both Congress and the 
Presidency,” in order to assure legislation 
that “will remove this illegal business 
from politics,’ legislation making it a 
crime for the officers of a Trust or cor- 
poration to contribute money for the con- 
trol of an election, legislation severe 
enough to “ dissolve all partnerships be- 
tween corrupt business interests and the 
Government.” In his judgment, there 
was no probl.m so pressing as this. “ Its 
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settlement by the absolute and final exclu- 
sion of bribery or the threat of bribery 
or the raising of money for this foul pur- 
pose is, to my mind, the most important 
question that can come before a free and 
moral people.”—In a public address on 
Sunday night Congressman Bourke 
Cockran promised to introduce at the be- 
ginning of the coming session a bill pro- 
viding for a non-partisan commission to 
investigate and report as to the sources 
of the campaign funds of the two parties. 
He suggested that the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court should be chairman, 
He also said that he would support a bill 
compelling the publication hereafter of 
all campaign contributions. 


J 


At the Canadian 
general elections, on 
the 3d inst., the 
Liberal party and the present Premier, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, won a decided vic- 
tory, increasing their majority in Par- 
liament from 54 to more than 70, and 
probably to 75. Elections in a few dis- 
tricts are still to be held. R. L. Bor- 
den, the Conservative leader, was de- 
feated in the Halifax district, and the 
Liberals took every seat in Nova 
Scotia. The House of Commons (214 
members) will stand almost exactly 
two to one in favor of the Liberal party 
and policy. Among the defeated Con- 
servatives is Seymour Gourley, who 
has attacked the United States with 
some violence of language in debate. 
The leading issue was the Liberal proj- 
ect for a new transcontinental railway, 
promoted by the Grand Trunk capital- 
ists, and known as the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. This road (about 3,600 miles 
long, from Moncton, N. B., to Port 
Simpson, on the Pacific Coast) is 
planned in two sections, the eastern 
and the western. The Government 
proposed to construct the eastern sec- 
tion, from Moncton to Winnipeg, and 
lease it to the company for fifty years, 
at a small annual charge after the first 
seven years. The company is to build 
the western section, but the Govern- 
ment is to guarantee its bonds to the 
extent of 75 per cent. of the cost, with 
certain restrictions. The cost of the en- 
tire line may be $150,000,000. It was 
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asserted by the Opposition that a con- 
siderable part of the projected line was 
not nceded and could not be profitable ; 
that in the winter freight would be di- 
verted from Canadian Atlantic ports to 
Portland, Me.; and that Government 
ownership and construction of the en- 
tire line would be preferable to the plan 
of Sir Wilfrid and his party. An in- 
vestigation concerning the tariff has 
been promised by the Liberals, and 
this, it is thought, will be followed by 
the adoption of maximum and mini- 
mum rates, with special reference to 
trade with the United States. The re- 
sult of the elections is not regarded as 
favorable to Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
projects. Both parties stand by the 
existing preferential of 33 I-3 per cent. 
in favor of British imports.—At the 
elections in Newfoundland, Sir Robert 
Bond’s Government was sustained by 
avery large majority. The island thus 
expresses disapproval of proposals for 
union with Canada, and a desire for 
closer trade relations with the United 
States. 
J 

It is said that the cotton 
factories at Fall River will 
be opened on the 14th, 
when the strike will be sixteen weeks 
old. The companies will insist, however, 
upon the wage reduction that caused 
the strike. Many workmen have left the 
city. It is estimated that the number of 
voters has been reduced by 4,000. Among 
the idle employees remaining there is 
much destitution and suffering. In other 
New England towns cotton factories 
that have been closed or on short time, 
and in which 10,000 persons are or- 
dinarily employed, resumed work with 
full time on the 31st ult., but in some 
cases with a reduction of wages.—Half 
the coal mines in Illinois were closed 
on the 1st, the strike of 750 hoisting 
engineers having thrown 50,000 miners 
out of work. After a few days the 
miners agreed with the operators to 
ignore the engineers’ union. Non-union 
men were employed, and it was provided 
that the strikers could return only as in- 
dividual applicants, who must join the 
miners’ union and submit to its authority. 
The engineers had rejected an offer of 
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arbitration.—The existence of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was recently men- 
aced by a controversy involving the 
“closed shop.” This orchestra was 
founded and has been supported in the 
main by Major Henry L. Higginson. It 
appears that 50 members joined the 
Musicians’ Protective Union and that 
trouble then arose because these members 
were forbidden to play in association with 
non-union men. Major Higginson was 
not hostile to unions, but hé would not 
subscribe to the doctrine of the “ closed 
shop.” He remarked that he was will- 
ing to continue to stand by the orchestra, 
and that he expected that the life of it 
would not be limited by his death, but 
the organization would perish if union 
interference with his plans should pre- 
vent harmony in the conduct of its affairs. 
He should then tell the public who was 
responsible for the disintegration of it. 
Whereupon 27 of the 50 players with- 
drew from the union, and it is expected 
that others will follow them. 


ot 


The Italian elections passed 
off more quietly than was 
feared. There were no seri- 
ous disturbances anywhere, altho in 
Milan a student mob attacked some Ger- 
mans on account of the Innsbruck affair. 
The results of the elections are not yet 
fully known, but it appears that the Con- 
servatives have gained and Extremists 
have lost. Milan, the center of the power 
of the revolutionary socialists and the 
scene of their recent demonstration of 
force, has been represented altogether by 
Extremists, but has now elected two 
Conservatives, one Clerical and two So- 
cialist Reformers, one of whom, Turati, 
has been outspoken in his condemnation 
of the general strike. For the first time 
in the history of the united kingdom 
there have been avowed Clerical candi- 
dates and a large Catholic vote. Signor 
Ferri, the leader of the revolutionary 
Socialists, was re-elected. The result 
of the election, altho it means the de- 
feat of his most dangerous enemies, does 
not insure a continuance of support for 
Signor Giolitti, for many of the new 
members are Conservatives, who will not 
be inclined to support a Liberal Premier. 
The birth of an heir to the throne, who 
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will be called the Prince of Piedmont, has 
strengthened the monarchy. 
& 


The British mission to 
Tibet left Lhasa on Sep- 
tember 24th and has now 
reached the Chumbi Valley on the bor- 
der of India after a journey through 
the mountains of almost unexampled 
hardship. On account of the difficulty 
of finding responsible persons to rep- 
resent the Tibetan Government the re- 
turn was delayed until winter had set 
in at those altitudes, and the passes 
were full of snow. In some cases the 
soldiers marched all day in knee deep 
melting snow, and many of the men 
were blinded, in some cases perma- 
nently. Their sufferings from frost 
bitten and frozen limbs were terrible, 
and many died. It is very question- 
able whether the treaty obtained with 
such great difficulty and cost is of any 
validity in itself. The Dalai Lama, 
the head of the theocracy, left Lhasa 
on the approach of the invaders, and is 
reported to have taken refuge in Mon- 
golia in search of Russian protection. 
The treaty was signed by the Tashi 
Lama, who, as an ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, ranks next to the Dalai Lama, but 
who has not exercised any political 
power. The Amban, or Chinese repre- 
sentative at Lhasa, did not sign the 
treaty, altho he apparently sanctioned 
the proceedings by his presence. The 
Anglo-Tibetan treaty has, therefore, 
not been authorized by the Chinese 
Government, which, as the British 
Government has always held, exercises 
a real suzerainty over Tibet. It is be- 
lieved in England that Germany and 
Russia and perhaps other countries 
have protested at Pekin against the 
ratification of the Tibetan treaty, espe- 
cially on the ground that Article IX 
under which the Tibetans engage not 
to grant concessions for commercial, 
mining or railway enterprises to for- 
eign Powers without the consent of 
Great Britain, is an infringement on 
the rights of other nations. It is de- 
nied by the German papers that Ger- 
many has made any official protest to 
the Chinese Government against the 
treaty, but leaders in the agitation 
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against its ratification were two native 
papers, supposed to be under German 
control, one published at Pekin and the 
other at Kiao-Chau, the German port. 
The supposed motive for this supposed 
action on the part of Germany is her 
desire to show her friendliness to Rus- 
sia in this crisis. The Chinese Minis- 
ter at London has requested a joint 
commission to consider the terms of 


the treaty. 
Js 


Russia and Great Britain 
have come to an agree- 
ment as to the commis- 
sion of inquiry to determine the re- 
sponsibility of the attack on the Eng- 
lish fishing fleet in the North Sea. The 
main provisions of the convention are 
as follows: 


The. Baltic 
Fleet 


“ First—The commission is to consist of five 
members—namely, officers of Great Britain, 
Russia, the United States and France—these 
to select a fifth; if they cannot agree upon a 
choice the selection is to be intrusted to the 
sovereign of some country to be chosen by 
Great Britain and Russia. 

“ Second—The commission to report on all 
the circumstances relating to the disaster and 
to establish the responsibility. 

“ Third—The commission to have the power 
to settle all questions of procedure. 

“ Fourth—The parties'to bind themselves to 
supply the commission with all the necessary 
information, facilities, etc. 

“ Fifth—The commission to meet in Paris as 
soon as possible after the signature. 

“ Sixth—The report of the commission to be 
officially communicated to the respective gov- 
ernments.” 


The Russian squadron continues its 
passage through the Mediterranean 
from Tangier to Suez, closely followed 
by British war ships. 


& 


At last the fog has lifted 
about Port Arthur. The 
Japanese censor has pert- 
mitted the publication of a rather com- 
plete narrative of the military operations 
from August 7th to the present time, 
apparently thinking that the fall of the 
fortress is so near that further conceal- 
ment of the movements is unnecessary. 
The first task of the Japanese was the 
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reduction of the chain of outlying forts, 
which extended in a semicircle fourteen 
miles long from coast to coast around 
Port Arthur and four or five miles dis- 
tant from it. (Not represented on the 
map, but somewhat further out than the 
line of the Japanese intrenchments.) On 
the northeast Port Arthur is protected 
by a high ridge, on which are the Orlung 
and Keekwan Forts. To the east of this 
are the Taku and Shaku Mountains 
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(Takushan and Shakhushan), 600 feet 
high, precipitous and strongly fortified. 
On the night of August 7th the Russians 
were driven from these positions, altho 
the Japanese were not able to occupy 
them because they were under the fire 
of the ridge forts. But the Japanese 
were now able to establish their lines on 
their left between these hills and the 
ridge, as shown on the map. The Japa- 
nese lost 14,000 men in this attack. The 
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heavy siege guns were then brought to 
the front and placed in sheltered and con- 
cealed positions on the hills to the north 
of Port Arthur, in preparation for an 
attack along the railroad down the 
Shuishi Valley by the center, and on 
August 19th the bombardment began. 
The village of Shuishi was defended by 
four advance forts in the shape of 
hollow squares connected by bomb-proof 
trenches and protected by a twenty-foot 
moat. These, like the other Russian out- 
posts, were defended by wire entangle- 
ments made of quarter-inch steel, and in 
some cases charged with electricity of 
high voltage. These were stormed and 
the Russians driven back on the second 
line of forts (East and West Banjusan) 
north of Rihlung Mountain. These forts 
offered much more efficient resistance and 
all attacks failed until on the 21st, in the 
absence of General Nogi and without 
special orders, a Japanese regiment 
charged up the hill in small squads and 
a Japanese officer planted his regimental 
flag on top of the wall of the East Banju- 
san fort, tho he was at once riddled with 
bullets. His men then jumped over the 
wall and drove out the Russians with 
the bayonet. Here, however, the ad- 
vance posts of the Japanese center, oc- 
cupying the apex of the angle which 
pierced the Russian lines, were subjected 
to flank attack from the Keekwan and 
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Antszshan forts. The fire was directed 
at night by powerful searchlights, and 
the slaughter during the six days’ fight 
was terrible. One Japanese regiment 
lost 2,500 men, only 200 men and six 
officers surviving. Nevertheless the 
ground gained was held and the Japa- 


‘nese fortified on the lines indicated on 


the map, from which they pushed stead- 
ily forward by trenches, mines and 
charges. On September 2oth the chain 
of forts across the Shuishi Valley be- 
tween the Antszshan forts and Rihlung 
Mountain were assaulted and carried 
with the aid of scaling ladders, hand 
grenades and dynamite. In some cases 
a storming party of Japanese exposed for 
ten minutes to the furious shrapnel fire 
of the Russians were destroyed to a man. 
As the last trenches were carried the 
fighting was done with bayonets, swords, 
stones and hand grenades. No quarter 
was given on either side and white flags 
were disregarded. There is no definite 
information as we go to press of the 
extent to which the fortifications are in 
the hands of the Japanese, but they are 
said to have captured some of the Keek- 
wan forts and the slopes of Orlung and 
Rihlung Mountains. These ridges domi- 
nate the city and harbor and upon their 
capture the Russians are expected to take 
refuge on the Tiger’s Tail or at Lian-tie- 
shan for a last stand. 


General Nogi, the Arbiter of the Fate 
of Port Arthur 


BY ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


NE day—it was toward the close of 
the fifth moon of the thirty- 
seventh year of Meiji (that is to 

say, 1904 of the year of Christian grace) 
—General Nogi received a message from 
His Majesty the Emperor. It was the 
pleasure of His Majesty so the message 
ran, to confer upon General Nogi the 
highest distinction for the fighting men 
of Nippon. His Majesty appointed him 
as the Commander-in-Chief of our forces 
besieging Port Arthur. General Nogi 
was happy. On the same day came the 


news of the battle of the Nanshan. To 
General Nogi the report of the Nanshan 
battle brought the news of the heroic 
death of his son Shoten. The General 
said: 

“T am glad he died so splendidly. It was 
the greatest honor he could have. As forthe 
funeral tites over his memory, they might as 
well be postponed for a while. A little later on 
they may be performed in conjunction with 
those of the two other members of his family— 
of Hoten, his brother, and of myself.” 


General Nogi is the type of soldier 
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GENERAL NOGI 


This portrait of General Nogi was made from a photograph taken on September 13, 1904, while he 


was preparing for the great attack which is now being waged on Port Arthur. 


This is the most recent 


photograph of the General made at his headquarters and has not been before published in any magazine. 
From Stereograph Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


upon which the ideals of the elder days 
of the samurai would look down with 
pleasure. Some say he is somewhat out 
of place in the waking days of the new 
century. Simple, with that rugged sim- 
plicity of a man who is too great for ad- 
jectives, his heart is in somewhat greater 
things than the polite accon:plishments 
of the day. Both his friends and foes 
have styled him a peculiar man. He ts 
peculiar in many things. He is peculiar 
in his conception of the life of a soldier. 
In these happy days, when the soldiers 
of so many countries all over the world 
are given to the gold cloth and parade, 


he has put his conception of the soldier 
in the following sentences: 


“A soldier is a soldier, after all, and after a 
man becomes a soldier he must be perfectly 
willing to lead a life that is somewhat differ- 
ent from the life of an ordinary man in society. 
It is impossible for him to enjoy liberty and 
wealth such as so many of his fellow men seem 
to enjoy. I refer to this point more 
especially because of a simple fact—namely, 
that the soldier who would perform his duties 
with credit on a battlefield must, of necessity, 
have trained himself to perform all that is ex- 
pected of him in the days of peace. There 
ought not to be any neglect or any defects in 
his daily life. The conqueror of himself in the 
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time of peace must be a man if he would aspire 
to the honor, with any right, of being a fight- 
ing man under the Sun-flag.” 

Unlike so many historic men of fame, 
who make free gifts of splendid pre- 
cepts and glittering periods and straight- 
way forget those beautiful virtues in the 
doings of their daily life, the General did 
not stop with mere words. There is a 
famous story told of him of his love for 
shojinryori. (Now, shojinryori means 
the food prepared for priests and 
monks). It was upon his return from 
Formosa. _He was appointed the Com- 
mander of the Eleventh Division, sta- 
tioned at Zentsuji, in the Province of 
Sanuki. The division in question was 
passing through the busy period of or- 
ganization. Devoted always, first of all, 
to his duty to the state, the General left 
his family in Tokyo. Only three servants 
accompanied him. Not far from Zent- 
suji there is a modest village called 
Kinzoji Mura; in the village stands a 
humble temple called Kinzoji, after which 
the village is named. The General found 
a little corner in the temple which never 
was meant to entertain any one or any- 
thing more pretentious than an “ out-of- 
the-world,” as the monk is called in our 
country—a man absolutely indifferent to 
the luxuries of this life. There was a 
young priest in the temple who did the 
cooking for every one who stayed on the 
compound. Upon the food, which is 
simple beyond all the dreams of sim- 
plicity, the Commander of the Eleventh 
Division sustained his life. For four 
years he lived upon the simple food of 
the monk. 

As soon as the news of this rigorous 
simplicity of diet reached his family at 
Tokyo Mrs. General Nogi wrote him at 
once advising him of her visit to the 
distant post. As she looked upon it, it 
was a crime that he should allow himself, 
in his devotion to-the simplicity of life, to 
do a permanent injury to his physique 
and health through the coarse food pre- 
pared by the monk. Without waiting for 
the answer from the General she started 
in company with their son Hoten, taking 
the first train that left Tokyo. If the 
General were to live so rigorous a life in 
his devotion to duty that called him she 
certainly was entitled to share. Of one 
thing else she was sure, she should aid 
to moderate the hardship of life for him. 
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Happy in the conviction, she spent some 
four days on the trip and at.last found 
him living a full-fledged ascetic. The 
General declined this kindly offer point- 
blank. The pleasure of a home life, he 
said, was beyond his ability to enjoy in 
these days of crowded duties, and in 
spite of the strong persuasions of the 
officers under him, especially of Major 
Ashiwara, the General begged his family 
to make their way back to their Tokyo 
home. 

If the General does not take very en- 
thusiastically to wine, women. and the 
social graces of a ballroom, if he carries 
about him the reputation of being sim- 
ple to the point of ruggedness, it must 
not be forgotten that he has never been 
recreant to the old ideal of the samurai. 
He is a scholar before all things, a gen- 
tleman as well as a soldier. A classic 
Chinese poem is upon the lips of the 
cultured Nippon of to-day. Men do not 
seem to be able to repeat its lines with 
dry eyes, without chokings in their 
throats. The lines begin: 


“Sei ba susumazu hito katarazu,” etc. 


They were composed just outside the 
castle walls of Kinchau, under the 


‘shadow of the Nanshan, made sacred by 


the heroic memories of Nogi Shoten and 
his comrades, and the author of these 
lines, the pathos of which had melted the 
heart of the entire country, is General 
Nogi. The lines have passed into his- 
tory. More, they have passed into the 
rare and goodly company of the Japanese 
standard literature. 

Perhaps the greatest monument that 
the General has built unto himself was 
the work he has done as the Governor- 
General of Formosa. The work accom- 
plished when the General returned home, 
the men who knew what the Formosa 
of scarce ten years ago was marveled at 
the miracle wrought by the genius of 
Nogi. If there be any colonial powers in 
the world who could teach a few things 
to General Nogi to his profit they have 
not given as yet the slightest sign of their 
ability. 

On the historic 6th of June, 1904, on 
the day when Togo, Nishi, Yamamoto 
and the rest of the distinguished com- 
pany were promoted, Nogi was given the 
full rank of General. 

New York Ciry, 
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The e 
wit | The Value Rank of the American People 
oy in BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, PH.D. 
id In [Dr. Ross was formerly Professor of Sociology in Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
I the and now occupies a similar chair in the University of Nebraska. We expect to follow 
lajor this article with several others from his pen.—EDIToR.] 
a OW much is the present enviable for something else than easy bread-win- 
: position of America due to the ning. They sought escape from the con- 
y & qualities of he: people, how much finement of crusted-over societies. Too 
1 the to the rich land they have occupied and independent in spirit to crouch and fawn 
arries to the beneficent institutions they have and prosper, they preferred the hard- 
sim- inherited? While not belittling the fa- ships of this untamed land to the dicta- 
must yor of environment and institutions, we tion of priest and squire and drill ser- 
been have ground for thinking that if in 1800 geant and employer. The clingers abided 
rai. or 1850 this country had contained in- at home, but the stalwarts came for free- 
gen- stead of its then population an equal dom’s sake, and when, even here, society 
Lesile number of average English or French or began to close about them and to crystal- 
f the Germans its progress would have been lize they pushed farther into the wilder- 


O not less rapid than it actually was. The ness. To-day among the vortrekkers of 


with anthropologist thinks he can perceive a population in the valleys of the Rocky 
distinct American type, the formation of Mountains you find eagle-faced men who 
which he would attribute not to climate remind you of Vikings, men like the 
or crossing of strains, but to the same “terrible and self-reliant warriors of the 
process that creates improved varieties of Scandinavian sagas, like Ragnor, Lod- 
lomestic plants or animals—viz., selec- brog or Egil, son of Skallagrim, who did 


their 


tion. not regard even the gods, but trusted to 
The American strain originated in the their own might and main.” In the last 
spontaneous influx of Europeans. Be- and westernmost decanting of our peo- 
fore the days of assisted or artfully stim- ple this impatience of restraint becomes 
ulated immigration the tearing up of almost a malady, In accounting for the 
roots in the Old World home required un- dislike of Arizonians for the United 
usual hardihood and enterprise. It im- States soldiers, Owen Wister says: 
plied not only self-reliance and faith in « The unthinking sons of the sage brush ill 
the unknown, but great readiness to take tolerate a thing which stands for discipline, 
tisk. To the wilderness to cope with na- good order and obedience; and the man who 
ture and the savage go not the brainiest lets another command him they despise. I 
or noblest or highest bred, but certainly can think of no threat more evil for our dem- 
the strongest and most energetic. The racy, for it is a fine thing, diseased and per- 
weakling and the sluggard stay at home, verted—namely, independence gone drunk. 
or, if they are launched into the frontier The energy and spirit of the original 
conditions, they soon go under. The European element have been intensified 
tests to which pioneers are subjected are by the innumerable internal migrations 
much more searching than those of an that have carried the white race entirely 
old society and the death-rate is higher. across the Continent. It is the more am- 
A differentiated society shelters and car- bitious and spirited that have “ gone 
nes along many ill-adapted that cannot West,” and since the younger and more 
stand the rude buffets of life as isolated flourishing communities have had the 
larmers clearing the forest and planting higher rate of natural increase a large 
‘tops among the stumps. The hardships part of the American element in our pop- 
of pioneer life pitilessly screened out the ulation are descended from men who had 
weak and debilitated, leaving only the the mettle and pluck to become pioneers. 
hardy and vigorous. What now are the salient traits of the 
To-day the lure of America is chiefly type thus formed? 
economic. But the early comers panted The natural physique of the American 
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breed is superior to that of European. 
Even in the sixties, after the average 
physique of the nation had suffered 
through the infusion of great numbers of 
low-grade immigrants, the measurements 
showed the native-born volunteers to be 
an inch or an inch and a half taller than 
the foreign-born. The foreign-born, in 
turn, appeared to be taller than the peo- 
ple from which they sprang. It was 
found, moreover, that recruits hailing 
from other States than those in which 
they had been born were generally tall- 
er than those who had not changed their 
residence. Comparative weights tell the 
same tale. The recruits from New Eng- 
land weighed 140 pounds; the Middle 
State men, 141; Ohioans and Indianians, 
145, and the Kentuckians, 150. This law 
that the physically superior migrate is 
curiously borne out by the case of Sar- 
dinia, where the population is the leavings 
of continued migration and the stature is 
extraordinarily low. 

A report on the volunteer soldiers of 
the war says: 

“ The physical qualities which fit the Amer- 
ican for military service consist not so much 
in muscular development and hight as in the 
toughness of his muscular fibre and the free- 
dom of his tisgyes from interstitial fat, where- 
by active and prolonged movements are much 
facilitated.” 


Our people, moreover, are singularly 


free from blood taints. One cannot live 
in Central Europe without observing that 
the signs of rachitis, scrofula and syphilis 
are much more numerous there than they 
are here. 

As regards American character, there 
is no question that its salient trait is en- 
ergy of will. We see it in the saurian 
ferocity of business competition, in the 
whirl of activity that leaves neurasthenia, 
heart failure and Bright’s disease in its 
wake; in the reluctance to “ retire” be- 
times, in the killing pace of our working- 
men, in the swift conquest of the wilder- 
ness, in our faith in efficiency as the only 
goal ofeducation. Nopeoplepardons more 
to the successful man or holds the persis- 
tently poor in such pitying contempt as 
weaklings that cannot get into the game. 
In the American action prevails over 
imagination and reflection. He is the 
true anti-Buddhist, the Occidental raised 
to the n*® power. Hence the American 
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rocking-chair, solace of the overtired, 
Hence “ time is money,” “ boil it down,” 
“twenty minutes for dinner,” etc. The 
magazine article is read instead of the 
book, the paragraph instead of the edi- 
torial, the scare-head instead of the dis- 
patch. To the women are relegated re. 
ligion, literature, art, social elegancies— 
whatever, in short, demands repose. 

The strong will heeds nothing but the 
goal. The high voltage American of the 
pioneering breed contemns hardship and 
risk, braves alike White Pass and Death 
Valley. In sport or in battle no one will 
stand more punishment than he. Body, 
appetites, inclinations—all are gripped in 
the iron vise of his will. Unsparing of him- 
self, he is reckless in sacrificing others, 
His impulses are kindly, but wo to those 
whose rights or lives block his way! 

The enjoying of things requires the 
passive attitude—letting things work on 
you. The reign of the active spirit there- 
fore makes ours a producers’ society 
rather than a consumers’ society. We 
neglect no trifle that will lower cost, but 
overlook little things that add to com- 
fort. In London there are hotels where 
the morning paper is warmed before it is 
handed to you. In Berlin there are res- 
taurants where they give you an electric 
stirrer. with thermometer inserted to 
bring your beer to just the right tem- 
perature. The New World for making 
money, the Old World for spending it. 
Hence the active come to us, the idle rich 
desert us. We do not learn to dawdle 
gracefully. An American crowd never 
effervesces with gayety like the holiday 
throng in Europe. 

In this “ hustle” civilization preoccu- 
pation and hard work damp lust, that 
canker of the pleasure civilization. The 
centers of infection are fewer, and the 
germs of lubricity can hardly live in this 
eager forenoon air. The sex life is not 
prominent in our manners and literature, 
the family is pure, and there is an Arca 
dian frankness between our young men 
and young women. 

Guile is the resource of the feeble, the 
weapon of the downtrodden. The born 
American, on the other hand, feels able 
to win without stooping. Conscious of 
strength, he prefers to speak the truth and 
play fair, not as something due to others, 
but as something due to himself. But 
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for all that he owes it to himself to suc- 
cee]. Where business or political com- 
petition becomes fierce this native moral- 
ity is, therefore, compromised by the de- 
termination to succeed at any cost. 
Hence a queer, ring-straked conscience 
that does not stick at corruption, fraud 
and grand larcency, yet keeps faith with 
foes and warns before striking. 

In point of intellect Americans are not 
clearly differentiated from the mother 
stocks. Altho free from the ox-like 
“ man-with-the-hoe ”—that sort finding 
here no chance to survive or mate—we 
must not impute to ourselves unusual 
mental capacity. The change a few 
years of our electrifying ozone works in 
the dull, fat-witted immigrant suggests 
that our proverbial alertness, cleverness 
and lucidity betoken stimulus rather than 
brain power. It is, after all, the high 
peaks that count, and no one is so rash 
as to assert that ouir crop of geniuses per 
million is heavier than that of Scotland 
or Switzerland. It is only by counting in 
our inventors—mostly mechanical—and 
our captains of industry that we can off- 
set our deficit of eminent men in litera- 
ture, art and science. 

Albeit we travel on a rising curve of 
civilization, anthropologically we are at 
our zenith, for the westward shifting 
of people has slackened, and the tonic se- 
lections of the frontier have well-nigh 
ceased. Indeed, it is quite possible that 
in 1860, before the Great Killing and the 
Great Dilution, the human stuff here was 
some carats finer than it is to-day. 

The Civil War cost half a million men 
well above the average in physique and 
spirit. The South lost her flower. In 
the North the impulsive were decimated, 
while the calculating stayed at home and 
multiplied. Had this splendid half mil- 
lion lived the Old World would not have 
peopled the trans-Mississippi region, and 
the nomenclature of many a Western 
town would be different to-day. The 
blood of the nation was lastingly impov- 
erished by that awful hemorrhage. The 
cheaj) stueco manikins from Southeast- 
etn |-urope do not really take the place of 
the unbegotten sons of the granite men 
who fell at Gettysburg and Cold Harbor. 
Had this sterling humanity not been 
sqvandered would the South be so hyster- 
al or the North so graft-rotted as is 
the case to-day ? 
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Then came the Great Dilution to pull 
down the average. 

The flood of immigration now flows 
from different sources, and taps lower 
human levels than the earlier tide. Over- 
persuaded, from Croatia and Dalmatia 
and Sicily and Armenia, they throng to 
us, the beaten members of beaten breeds, 
often the more aboriginal men that have 
been elbowed aside or left behind in the 
swayings of the mightier European races. 
Do these Slovaks and Syrians add as 
much to the strength of the human piers 
that support our civilzation as Scotch- 
Irish or Scandinavians? As undersized 
in spirit, no doubt, as they are in body, 
the later comers lack the ancestral foun- 
dations of American character, and even 
if they catch step with us they and their 
children will, nevertheless, impede our 
progress. 

The inrush from the lesser breeds has 
not stayed the march of industry or com- 
merce or science or education, for these 
are in the capable hands of picked man. 
But the newcomer counts one at the polls, 
and hence it is in our politics that the 
sag is most evident. The higher types of 
men are prompted to act together, be- 
cause they believe in the same principle 
or love the same ideal. The inferior pull 
together from clannishness or allegiance 
to a leader. The growing disposition to 
rally about persons and the rising value 
of the saloonkeeper, the ex-pugilist and 
the boss in controlling city voters would 
indicate that the electorate has been de- 
based by the too free admission of polit- 
ical incapables. 

The strife between labor and capital 
has been aggravated by ethnic difference. 
The employer has been more haughty, 
the employee more turbulent, than if they 
had stood on one race plane. Caste 
widens the gulf between them and the 
Edenic reasonableness of the Antipodes 
is hardly for us to hope. 

Dilution, however, need not spell de- 
cline. The psychology of the superior 
third of a people creates the spirit which 
ultimately comes to dominate the rest. It 
gives rise to ideals, which, under the 
pressure of divers social atmospheres, 
penetrate to the soul’s marrow and be- 
come a second nature. This is why, de- 
spite the swelling influx of the inferior, 
that emanation of the pioneering breed, 
the American spirit, is still clear, strong 
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and triumphant. Never has the psychic 
whirlwind here had more power to seize 
and bear aloft lowly men than it has to- 
day. 

Free land is gone, however, and the 
fact that nowadays the hegira of the am- 
bitious is all to the man-stifled town in- 
stead of to the spacious, prolific frontier 
may be fateful for the American element 
in our population. The great glittering 
cities attract the brightest youths from 
the farms and tempt them to strain for 
the prizes of success. But what with short- 
ened lives, bachelorhood, late or child- 
less marriages, and small families, the 
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cities constitute so many blast furnaces 
where the talented rise and become in- 
candescent, to be sure, but for all that 
are consumed without due replacement. 
Thus may run down a race keyed up by 
the migrations of more than two cen- 
turies. War lowered the standard of ad- 
mission to the French army three and 
one-third inches between Louis XIV and 
the Third Republic, but in the meantime 
siren Paris lowered still more the spirit 
of initiative of the French. Unless our 
successful ones hearken betimes to the 
gospel of the simple life the afternoon 
spirit is sure to creep upon us at last. 
Lixcotn, Nes. 


a 


The French and American Presidents 


BY THEODORE STANTON 


{The author of this article has resided in New York and Paris alternately for sev- 
eral years, and takes consequently a Franco-American view of things which gives an 
originality to his opinions and estimates.—EDITOR. ] 


T has so happened that I have seen all 
the Presidents of the third French 
Republic, with the single exception 


of Thiers. But as I collaborated in a 
Life of that statesman, and have met 
many of his friends, I feel that I have a 
certain acquaintance with him. I have 
not simply seen MacMahon, Grévy, 
Carnot, Casimir Perier, Félix Faure and 
the present occupant of the Elysée Pal- 
ace, M. Loubet, but I have conversed with 
all of them, with two exceptions, on more 
than one occasion, and have studied all 
of them under varied circumstances. I 
can say, therefore, that I have a pretty 
good idea of what the French President 
is like, how he looks, talks and thinks. 

It also happens that I have had a simi- 
lar glance and brief conversation with a 
half dozen American Presidents, with 
Grant, Hayes, Cleveland and the present 
incumbent of the White House. 

I propose in the following paragraphs 
to sum up some general and personal im- 
pressions resulting from the foregoing 
facts. 

In this estimate Thiers and MacMahon 
may be left quite aside for reasons un- 
necessary to go into here. With the ad- 


vent of M. Grévy at the Elysée the Third 
Republic may be said to have been prac- 
tically founded. To my mind, Grévy 
was the best President France has had, 
and the nearest approach, in ways of 
thought, dress and general conduct, to 
our own Chief Magistrate. His immedi- 
ate successors—Carnot and Casimir Per- 
ier—men of more culture and better 
birth, were more like our earlier Presi- 
dents from Washington down to John 
Quincy Adams. Felix Faure, perhaps 
the first really self-made man of the 
Third Republic, who had not even the 
advantage of possessing a university de- 
gree, so inseparable from the modern 
Frenchman who comes to the fore— 
Félix Faure should have turned out to 
be “ the American President ”’—this term 
is frequently employed in France to-day 
par excellence. But he became so daz- 
zled by his lofty surroundings that a 
rather unbecoming death prevented his 
polished career from ending in universal 
ridicule. M. Loubet was a great im- 
provement on Félix Faure. He is almost 
a second Grévy, and the Elysée is once 
more somewhat like our White House, 
tho the two Presidents and the two Ex- 
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cutive Mansions are very different in 
any respects. 

When M. Loubet goes out for a walk 
n the Champs Elysées, he is attired in 
frockcoat, silk hat and light gloves, as if 
he had just come from, or was going to, 
kome smart afternoon tea. Two years 
ago I noticed Mr. Roosevelt start out 
from “ the temporary White House ” for 
an afternoon ride dressed in almost semi- 
cowboy costume. M. Loubet always 
holds his Cabinet meetings in this same 
invariable black frockcoat, which he 
sarcely ever puts aside except to don 
evening dress. Mr. Roosevelt, however, 
is seen on Cabinet Day in morning dress 
and gives luncheons in the same attire. 

When M. Loubet starts to escape from 
Paris for a little outing in his native vil- 
lage and on his mother’s farm, he is met 
at the railway station of Paris, both go- 
ing and coming, by a half dozen of the 
highest officials of France, who receive 
him with marked formality. How Mr. 
Roosevelt goes from Washington to 
Oyster Bay and back, your readers know 
without my offering them any description 
of this simple journey. M. Loubet trav- 
ds almost like a king, Mr. Roosevelt al- 
most like a private citizen. 

It is a very common thing for persons 
who wish “to pay their respects ” to be 
received in the cabinet room of the new 
executive offices at Washington just be- 
fore the Secretaries and the President sit 
down for consultation at the Council 
Board. For anybody but a minister to 
enter the council chamber of the Elysée 
Palace is an unheard of thing. The 
French public is admitted to no part of 
the Elysée Palace, and to obtain an audi- 
ence of the French President, who really 
has next to nothing to do, is a matter of 
much loss of time and correspondence. 

Last month a distinguished French 
statesman was presented to President 
Roosevelt, who, thereupon, began to con- 
verse with him, in. the French language, 
on all imaginable topics, citing French 
books, newspapers and periodical arti- 
cles, mentioning a half dozen names of 
lading and even almost unknown au- 
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thors and thinkers, and winding up by 
inviting his astonished listener to lunch 
with him a few days later. At this sec- 
ond meeting the same course was pur- 
sued. Innumerable questions, political, 
financial, artistic, social, etc., were taken 
up and considered in all their bearings. 
The President spoke with much volubil- 
ity. ‘He questioned his guests and an- 
swered their questions. The conversa- 
tion was long and interesting, the Presi- 
dent evidently exerting himself to enter- 
tain his visitors. 

Two or three years ago President Lou- 
bet received officially a committee of ten 
gentlemen of some six or seven different 
nationalities, who, after a protracted de- 
liberation, had unanimously voted that 
the next Olympic Games should be held 
this summer at St. Louis, which has since 
been done. We were presented to the 
President, one after the other, the na- 
tionality of each visitor being mentioned. 
We remained with M. Loubet perhaps 
ten minutes, during which time he gave 
us a detailed account of a recent experi- 
ence of his in a submarine boat at the 
Toulon Navy Yard. Nothing was said 
of athletics, the subject naturally upper- 
most in the minds of the visitors. Neither 
in receiving nor in bidding us good-by, 
did the President say a word about any 
one of our respective countries. To the 
American delegate especially no refer- 
ence was made to the coming Exposition 
which was to celebrate a great Franco- 
American event, nor to the fact that the 
Games were to occur there. M. Loubet’s 
conversation from beginning to end 
might have been addressed as appro- 
priately, or, rather, as inappropriately, 
to a committee representing any in- 
terest whatsoever with the exception, per- 
haps, of naval interests. .We left the 
Elysée Palace that morning not knowing 
exactly why we had gone there, and as 
I write these lines it is impossible for me 
to imagine an American President, and 
especially Mr. Roosevelt, receiving even 
a delegation of school boys in such an 
inappropriate and meaningless manner. 

New York, November, 1904. 





Papyrus Digging with Grenfell and 
Hunt 


BY EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED 


[The author of the following article is Assistant Director of the Haskell Orieuta! 
Museum of the University of Chicago, and is associated with Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
in the editorship of the “ Tebtunis Papyri,’’ Volume II.—Ebp1Tor.] 


“Umm-eEL-BaracGArt, Feb. 
“Dear Goodspeed: The bearer of this, 
Mohammed Mansoor, has come in to Medinet 
to buy planks, and will return to Damian in 
the same train as you. There will be a 
camel waiting which will take your luggage. 
Come on yourself in advance with one or two 

of the men. Yours, B. P. GRENFELL.” 


S I took my seat in the little narrow 
gauge train that runs from 
Medinet-el-Fayiim to Damian, on 

a February afternoon in 1900, a towering 
Arab accosted me and handed me this 
note. He was a striking figure ; tall, bare- 


footed, dressed in a long blue garment 
and wearing a white turban. He had 
found me easily enough, no doubt, as | 
was the only Northerner in Medinet that 
day. I had broken off some work in the 
Gizeh Museum to accept an invitation of 
long standing to visit the Oxford ex 
cavators in their tents at Umm-l- 
Baragat,—a site since made historic by 
the extraordinary Ptolemaic finds of that 
season. I had left Cairo early that mor- 
ing, and reached Medinet in time to lunch 
there and wander over the ruins of Ar 
sinoe, before taking the train for Damian, 
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Ruins of Arsinoe 


the nearest railroad station to the camp. 

Darkness had fallen when Mohammed 
Mansoor and I descended at the utterly 
desolate and houseless point where the 
camel and the workmen were waiting. 
A man and a boy were waiting for us 
and we set off at once at a rapid pace for 
the camp. That was a memorable walk, 


under the stars, along the edge of the 


cultivation, then -over the hard surface 
of the desert, my three guides chattering 
in Arabic with the glee of children. I 
soon found that they knew nearly every 
archeologist in Egypt, and it occurred 
to me to ask whether they knew Pro- 
fessor Petrie’s redoubtable head-man Ali. 
A stentorian Atwa,—* yes ’—burst in- 
stantly from all three, and they made 
haste to add with evident pride that the 
boy was Ali’s brother. They carried me 
over canals on their shoulders, led me 
by the hand when it was very rough and 
closed in a solid group about me when 
the dogs of each village or hamlet rushed 
out upon us. In an hour’s time we were 
at the tents. 

There were four of these, the cook’s, 
Mr. Grenfell’s, Mr. Hunt’s, and a guest’s 
tent; the men lived in shelters of their 
own construction near by, or returned at 
ngh: to the neighboring villages. My 
hosts met me with a cordiality I had 
previously experienced both at Oxford 
and at Cairo, and we sat down to supper 
in Grenfell’s tent, surrounded with the 


supplies and the trophies of the expedi- 
tion. With the greatest interest I learned 
of the success that had-attended the sea- 
son’s digging, and looked’ around ‘upon 
some of the things exhumédi Both men 
then felt that even their famous season 
at Oxyrhynchus (since then, indeed, 
eclipsed by a second winter’s digging 
there) had been surpassed by the great 
Ptolemaic finds they. had made in the 
crocodile cemetery at Tebturiis. 

With the first light of morning the 
camp was astir. Breakfast was in 
Grenfell’s tent at 7.20, and a few 
minutes later I was on my way with 
him to the “ field,” half a mile away, 
where one hundred and forty men were 
at work. They were digging the old 
rtolemaic cemetery, and already hun- 
dreds of openings scattered over the face 
of the desert showed the course of the 
excavations. The men and boys worked 
in pairs, each with the mattock and 
wicker basket that are the fellah’s in- 
variable implements. As fast as one pit 
had been exhausted another was begun, 
while one or the other of the directors 
of the work moved constantly from 
group to group, inspecting each hole, di- 
recting the abandonment of this or that 
unpromising spot, and pointing the men 
to new ground. It was an interesting 
scene, with the picturesque fellahin. scat- 
tered over the desert, busily at work. 

We returned to the camp for lunch, 
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and again for tea at four o’clock. Mean- 
time I was shown a splendid series of 
700 Roman papyri already separated—- 
“damped out” is the technical term— 
numbered and laid away between sheets 
of paper, in large tin boxes, there to 
remain until taken up at Oxford for 
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months of each year, when from one to 
three quarto volumes of texts, aggre. 
gating sometimes a thousand pages, are 
brought out of their work rooms in 
Queen’s College. 

Many of the workmen had been with 
Grenfell and Hunt in previous seasons 











a 











An Egyptian Train 


decipherment and publication. These 
had been found, as not a few papyri 
have been, in the sand-strewn ruins of an 
ancient house, abandoned centuries since 
as the desert encroached upon the culti- 
vated land where it stood. The camp lay 
a little distance from the cultivation, the 
four tents arranged in a sort of crescent. 
The three larger ones were of the type 
called “ Egyptian officer’s tent,” with six- 
foot walls, twelve-sided and lined. The 
fourth was about ten feet in diameter, 
twelve-sided, with three-foot walls. The 
Oxford men declared this desert life 
four months in the year an ideal rest and 
tonic ; and it may help to explain the real- 
ly extraordinary amount of work they 
succeed in doing in the remaining eight 


digging, and had acquired no small de- 
gree of skill in the work. Others were 
“locals,”—natives of neighboring vil- 
lages, who had been taken on. When we 
came out of the tents in the morning 
more than a hundred of these fellahin 
from round about were gathered, wait- 
ing silently to be employed. Of these 
Grenfell chose eight or ten, and the rest 
picked up their tools and departed, to 
reappear next morning on the same et- 
rand. 

The most striking feature of the se 
son’s work at Tebtunis was the finding 
of mummified crocodiles wrapped in 
Greek and demotic papyri. The Croco- 
dile was much venerated in the Fayim; 
Crocodilopolis was the capital of the 
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nome; and in 1888 Professor Petrie 
found near Hawara an extensive ceme- 
tery of sacred crocodiles. The novel 
thing about the thousands of crocodile 
mummies unearthed at Tebtunis, how- 
ever, was that many of them were 
wrapped in long pieces of papyrus or 
papyrus-stiffened: cloth. Mr. Grenfell 
has since graphically described the inci- 
dent that led to this curious and resultful 
discovery: “The tombs of the large 
Ptolemaic necropolig and adjoining the 
town proved in many instances to contain 
only crocodiles, and on January 16th, 
1900, a day which was otherwise me- 
morable for producing twenty-three early 
Ptolemaic mummies with papyrus car- 
tonnage,—one of our workmen, disgusted 


planks, the “crocodile house,” was 
in process of construction behind the 
tents. The mummifying proclivities of 
the Ptolemaic Tebtunites must have been 
insatiable, for numbers of sham mum- 
mies were found, consisting of some 
eggs or a bone wrapped up to look like 
a crocodile, and duly interred. 

My second morning at the camp was 
divided between the Coptic church and 
the “field.” The church, to which 
Hunt took me after breakfast, had been 
uncovered in the earlier part of the ex- 
cavation. Its ruined walls still exhibited 
some curious old paintings of saints and 
dragons. After an hour among the 
neighboring ruins I rejoined Grenfell in 
the necropolis, where the digging was 














Dr. Grenfell 


at finding a row of crocodiles where he 
expected sarcophagi, broke one of them 
in pieces and disclosed the surprising 
fact that the creature was wrapped in 
sheets of papyrus.” 

The sacred animal of Sebk was nat- 
urally much in evidence about the camp. 
On the sand floor of my tent were a few 
baby crocodile mummies; others were 
about Grenfell’s tent; around the tents 
were piled mummies of men and croco- 
diles, and a storehouse of mud-brick and 


in the Field 


being vigorously pushed. At eleven 
o’clock I took leave of my hosts, and 
with Mohammed Mansoor as my guide, 
left the little cluster of tents and set off 
for the railroad for the journey to 
Medinet and Cairo. 

The excavations of 1900 were con- 
ducted for the University of California, 
at the expense of Mrs. Hearst. The 
great treasure of papyri secured will thus 
ultimately find its way to Berkeley, and 
constitute the first great papyrus collec- 
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tion to reach this continent. Already a 
ponderous volume of some 700 pages 
has been published by the discoverers 
upon the first part of the Ptolemaic 
papyri found. The Roman papyri will 
fill another volume, and the remaining 
Ptolemaic pieces a third. The yield of 
that single season will thus require some 
1,500 pages for its initial, and by no 
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means exhaustive, publication, while its 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
history, administration, and life of Itole- 
maic Egypt will be remarkable. It should 
be a source of satisfaction to Amer- 
icans that this, the finest collection 
known of Greek papyri of the Ptolemaic 
period, is to belong to an American 
university. 

Cuicaco, It. 


The American Invasion and Central 
Europe 


BY DR. JULIUS WOLF 


[Dr. Julius Wolf was born in Briinn, Austria, and acted as Professor of Political 
Economy in Zurich University from 1885 to 1897, since which time he has been a Pro- 


fesscr in Breslau University. 


guages but not into English, and deal chiefly with indirect taxation. 


His works have been translated into many foreign lan- 


In 1884 he pub- 


lished a valuable work on the subject of the tax on brandy, and as a consequence he 


was invited in 1885 to organize the brandy monopoly, or Trust. 
Professor Wolf was also invited to suggest a 


been widely copied throughout Europe. 


This organization has 


method of regulating the issvance of bank-notes in Switzerland, after his publication 
of a work on that subject. He was also intrusted with the development of a plaa for 
high schools for political and legal science. In 1886 he published a book on East India’s 
Competition in Grain. He then passed on to the consideration of social questions, pub- 
lishing a book which has been widely discussed on a “ System of Social Politics.”” This 
book is still regarded as his chief work, and in it he combats the so-called “ Improve- 
ment Theory” of pulpit-socialism and the doctrine of a rising social development. This 
book was the first comprehensive attack in Germany upon Karl Marx’s “ Capital.’’ In 
1901 he wrote a book on “ The German Empire and the World Market,” already trans- 
lated into French. Here he calls attention to the American danger threatening Central 
Europe, and cites the means by which these States can ward it off. Here lay the germs 
afterward developed into the Union for the Advancement of the Commerce of Central 


Europe.—EDIToR. ] 


HE newspapers have contained 
various notices lately of the pros- 
pective formation of a Commer- 

cial Union of Central Europe. In fact, 
the hope that some such union will come 
into being after a while rests upon the 
purpose of securing the profits for some 
of the Central European States, which 
- would otherwise go to larger commercial 
districts, such as the United States. This 
combination does not, however, neces- 
sarily involve any aggressive political 
program. The object of the union is 
neither a Continental barrier, nor a dif- 
ferential treatment of North America, 
nor a tariff union of the states concerned. 
A combination of Europe, including 
England, with a defensive tariff directed 
especially against America, has often 
been suggested of late. 


Count Schwerin, chairman of the Ger- 
man Agrarian Council and Agrarian 
leader in the German Reichstag, pre- 
sented a proposition at the International 
Agrarian Congress held in Rome a few 
months since, for a Continental barrier of 
the sort, which should draw a tariff line at 
the same time against America and Eng- 
land, the British Colonies and Eastern 
Asia. He based his motion upon the fact 
that the conditions of production for 
farm produce as well as for other indus- 
tries, were more favorable outside of 
Europe than in Europe. The inequality 
of the natural conditions, said he, for 
the production of wheat between the Cen- 
tral European States and America is 
very great, and the same is the case for 
the production of iron and iron ware, in 
consequence of the favorable proximity 
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of huge treasures of coal and ore. 
Similar inequalities in the natural condi- 
tions of production of silk and silk ma- 
terials appear when India and Japan are 
compared with France and Italy. Count 
Schwerin pressed the point that the In- 
ternational Agrarian Congress, meeting 
every two or three years, had often ex- 
pressed itself in favor of a closer com- 
mercial union of European countries in 
the form of a European or Central Euro- 
pean ‘lariff Union. 

Nevertheless Count Schwerin met 
with no success in his proposition at 
Rome. It was not rejected formally, but 
any action thereon was postponed to the 
next Agrarian Congress. 

The proposition of a distinguished 
Austrian captain of industry is closely 
allied to that of Count Schwerin. He 
lately said: 

“A tariff ought to be laid at the European 
sea-line, one which, possibly, with some slight 
alterations, we might propose instead of the 
present tariff, while the European States 
among themselves should not, if possible, go 
too far away from the present status quo of 
tariff tax.” 


Here, too, there is no protection of 
Europe against England, but an _ in- 
clusion of England frankly in the com- 
Mion tariff protection chiefly against 
America. 

This position is not that of the Central 
European Commercial Union. 


It does not wish to impose 
a differential tax upon America, but to 
establish reciprocity with America, and 
possibly a proportionate tax against 
America which will bring nations to the 
same footing, whether they are in Eu- 
rope or outside thereof. The Central 
European Commercial Union admits the 
‘alue of the principle of reciprocity, not 
surrendering the principle of the most 
favored nations; but it attempts to com- 
Ne protection and reciprocity with the 
other, just as America itself does. 
But, as between the Central European 
slates themselves, the Central European 
ommercial Union desires a tariff union, 
i Central European tariff agreement. 
he project of a Tariff Union has been a 
ost prominent question of the past. It 
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led the way in the discussion of the 
hegemony of Austria and Prussia, when 
Austria declared that it desired the tariff 
union in the interest of its political posi- 
tion in Germany; while Prussia declined 
it, and achieved its purpose when, by the 
war of 1866, it forced its position upon 
“Austria. The project of a German- 
Austrian Tariff Union, however, was re- 
vived later when the new German Em- 
pire and Austro-Hungary became po- 
litically allied. It is a favorite project 
with Germans residing in Austria, but, 
nevertheless, it has as little vitality to- 
day, tho upon other grounds, as ever. 

Political and commercial reasons are 
opposed to it. The principal political 
reason is this, that as the German Em- 
pire developed from the German Tariff 
Union, so it is feared that a German- 
Austrian Tariff Union would be the first 
step toward a political union of these 
countries, which is desired neither in Ger- 
many nor in Austro-Hungary. On 
commercial grounds this project is con- 
demned because great industries have 
been built up in Austria on the basis of 
tariff taxation, the conditions are far less 
favorable for production than in Ger- 
many, so that there would be danger in 
the decreasing of the tariff. 

The Central European Commercial 
Union has thus nothing to do with the 
project of aCentral European or German- 
Austrian Tariff Union. It smply seeks to 
bring the Central European states into 
harmony by means of agreements which 
shall deal with the various provinces of 
commercial politics and settle commer- 
cial differences of the Central European 
states. It aims at the unifying of the 
legal systems of Central European coun- 
tries to reduce the formalities of export 
and import; instead of double guards at 
the boundaries, to agree upon a single 
one wherever possible, having the func- 
tionaries of one state serve also for the 
other ; and to have tariff courts for the 
adjudication of tariff cases. In a word, 
it is striving for a “ Commercial Cartel 
of the Central European States,” first of 
all of Germany and Austro-Hungary. 

As is apparent, the Union holds itself 
just as far from misty or Utopian ends 
as it disavows the advocacy of a com- 
mercial war against any country. But 
what it purposes under all circumstances 
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is to fit the Central European states in a 
higher degree to carry on the defensive 
struggle whichis more orless forced upon 
them. No one will deny to the Central 
European States the right to strengthen 
their own commercial position, and the 


further right to procure for themselves, » 


some of the advantages of an enlarging 
commercial territory. 

The significance of a country as a 
commercial factor is measured by the 
number and consumptive power of its 
inhabitants. There is no country in Eu- 
rope that can cope with the United States 
of America in this direction. The in- 
come and consumption per capita of in- 
habitants of Germany cannot be much 
more than half as great as in the United 
States of America. This valuation rests 
on the basis of comparative wages, for 
the testing of which the estimate of na- 
tional income must also be considered. 
In Austro-Hungary this is only two- 
thirds as great as in Germany. Mulhall 
estimates the annual income per capita 
in the United States at $195, in Germany 
at $110.50, in Austro-Hungary at $61.25. 
The German Empire with its 57,000,000 
of inhabitants as compared with the 
United States of America with its 79,- 
000,000 shows the proportion of national 
income to be that of 6.7 to 16, and the 
consumptive power of the 47,000,000 in- 
habitants of Austro-Hungary is indi- 
cated when compared with the 16 of 
North America and the 6.7 of Germany 
by the figures 3.5. Germany and Austro- 
Hungary together under these conditions 
show a commercial power indicated by 
the figure 10 as compared with the 16 
of the United States. 

Germany, and _ especially Austro- 
Hungary, will strengthen their commer- 
cial position if they develop trade be- 
tween themselves and a third state ac- 
cording to the preceding understanding. 

To bring about an agreement of this 
kind is one of the various tasks of the 
Union. This undertaking is to be two- 
fold: within and without. Within, the 
object is the mutual advancement of the 
industries and agriculture of each side, 
se that a better division of labor than 
has hitherto existed between the two 
empires will be brought about; without, 
the object is to strengthen the position of 
those thus allied chiefly by securing 
commercial treaties of reciprocity. 
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As to the first of these points, dout. 
less one of the chief sources of the doni. 
nance of the industry of the Unite 
States over the industries of Europea 
countries is the tremendous internal mar. 
ket which they control, a market indi- 
cated above by the figures 16, as com. 
pared with the internal market of. Ger. 
many, which is only 6.7, and in Austro. 
Hungary 3.5 (Austria about 2 2-6, Hun. 
gary 1 1-6). This tremendous unified 
commercial field makes possible hug 
manufacturing trusts, standard type, 
the division of labor, the application of 
machinery on a far larger scale than in 
Germany or Austro-Hungary; and this 
advantage may, as has been stated, k 
more significant than all the others which 
American industry enjoys over that ¢ 
Europe. One of the chief tasks of Euro 
pean commercial politics must be to gain 
at least a part of this advantage for it 
self. Tariff agreements of several states 
are one means, if they lead up to the 
states opening their doors wide on both 
sides for a part of their products, where 
hitherto they have opposed one another 
in their commercial treaties. These har- 
monized tariff agreements will also aid in 
strengthening the position of each of the 
states concerned in commerce with other 
nations, so that they will be able to ob 
tain better terms for their industries and 
agricultural products than when alone. 

This strengthening of the politic 
commercial position, which as a matter 
of course brings about an indisputable 
combination, while undertaken simply i 
their own interest, will mnevertheles 
prove valuable as compared with othe 
states, which stand outside of the Unia 
—i. e., those which have not formed 
treaties of a politico-commercial chara: 
ter in the sense explained above. Eva 
if the Union in general accomplished 
nothing, the interest of the Central Eun 
pean states is plainly indicated to lie 
the direction of securing a combinatidm 
such as has been explained. 

These, then, are some of the essentid 
purposes of the Central European Catt 
mercial Union, at least as I see them 
Besides, it keeps in view and. cares fof 
that large number of questions lying ott 
side of the realm of commercial politics 
But these questions are of slight ! 
terest to American readers. 

Bertin, GERMANY. 





A Washerwoman 


[The following article comes to us through a friend who vouches for its genuine- 
her from even letting 


ness in all respects. 
us know her name.—EDITOR.] 


HEN I was twenty-four years old 
my father died, leaving me, to 
my great surprise, penniless. 

There had always been enough for com- 
fortable living, but at father’s death 
creditors took everything—even our 
cozy little home. 

I lived for a few months with an uncle 
and helped my aunt with the childen, but 
aunt was continually stretching the 
household funds in an ineffectual effort 
to make ends meet, and I was most un- 
happy. 

One night as I sat on the bed staring 
at my stockings, which were well nigh 
beyond repair, I determined to seek a 
position. Ask uncle for money I could 
not, yet there were things I must have. 
I went the very next day and entered 
my name in every large store in the city, 
but I met no encouragement when 
I acknowledged my inexperience. I 
watched the advertisements and answered 
many, but no one wanted a green hand. 
After three weeks I told my aunt and 
uncle what I was doing. Aunt was dis- 
mayed, but uncle approved. 

“| know a man in Sach’s,” he said; 
“ T will speak to him.” 

As a result of this notice came in less 
than a week that I was to report for 
service the following Monday—five days. 
| stood on my feet six hours the day the 
notice came and increased every day 
thereafter. My feet had the toothache 
terribly, but with perseverance and hot 
salt baths I had them fairly seasoned by 
Monday morning. 

I wil not here take time to relate my 
eleven weeks’ experience in the store. 
The position was confining and tiresome, 
but I have no great complaints to make. 
| could have schooled myself to the en- 
durance, perhaps the enjoyment, of it. 

The trouble lay in the meager wages— 
four dollars and a half per week. Had 
| been able to have boarded at home this 
vould have carried me through very well. 
| could have paid aunt three dollars a 
week for my board, had a good home, 


‘ 


The author's false sense of shame prevents 


appetizing food and one dollar and a half 
for clothes and incidentals. But the car 
fare to and fro—sixteen cents a day— 
forbade this, and, knowing the state of 
uncle’s finances. I would not eat his food 
without paying for it. So I sought board 
near the store. First I paid three dollars 
a week for accommodation in a big dingy 
house, with a room-mate, but I found 
this unendurable. I had always been 
accustomed to the privacy of my own 
room and at the end of the first week 
took a tiny room next the roof alone, pay- 
ing three dollars and a half for the same 
with board. There was no heat in this 
room and I really suffered from the cold. 
while the table was appalling. The next 
week I moved, getting a better room but 
a table even more distressing. It is use- 
less to detail my further experiments. I 
had all my life been accustomed to active 
duties, with plenty of outdoor exercise ; 
had had a good home table, with privilege 
of preparing dishes to suit myself when 
regular fare palled. I was now confined 
for ten hours a day in a crowded, con- 
fused store and spent my other waking 
hours stretched out resting my back and 
feet. Of course, appetite was poor, and 
the cheap boarding house food was quite 
impossible. I spent the dollar that re- 
mained after paying for my board in 
luncheons, and my stockings! 

I was told at the store that, as a rule, it 
took years of faithful service to get a 
raise, and I was sure that I should die 
meanwhile. I began to look for other 
employment, but oh, the dreary search! 
No one wanted a poor, inexperienced 
tenderfoot. At last one Sunday my eyes 
fell upon the ads for housemaids. How 
many there were! I thought a few mo- 
ments, dressed myself plainly and sallied 
forth. I avoided all places where more 
than one maid was kept, for I knew two 
would mean a room-mate, but I answered 
seven ads for general housework. Every 
one of the seven would have taken me on 
my face without a word of reference as 
to character or ability, but I continued 
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on my way until I found what seemed 
ideal—a clean, tidy, little house with a 
family of two—mother and son. The 
lady was gentle and refined, but some- 
thing of an invalid. She liked my looks 
and engaged me on the spot, altho | 
refused to wash. She promised to have 
a woman come in for half a day to wash 
if I would do the ironing, and pay me 
four dollars a week. 

The prospect was alluring. I sent my 
resignation to the store and moved to 
Mrs. Holmes’ the next morning. 

Now, as far as the work went I knew 
my business. I had been housekeeper at 
home for many years, and had for short 
periods been without a servant, but the 
steady continuity of my ‘luties now over- 
whelmed me. My feet had been seasoned 
to ten hours a day, but here fourteen and 
fifteen were required, with but little Sun- 
day rest. The long continuance of the 
work was in some degree due to my in- 
experience, but even when I became 
wonted and trained to my duties there 
was no hour from six a.m. to ten p.m. 
wholly my own for rest. The hot, 
sweaty kitchen work made me long for 
a daily bath, but, of course, the bathroom 
was denied me; and after carrying water 
up two flights of stairs to my room and 
preparing for a bath the door bell was 
sure to ring. Then I would scramble 
into my clothes and carry the water down 
again. It was simply vexation of spirit, 
and I soon ceased to bathe with any 
regularity. 

[ had secured the much coveted priv- 
ilege of cooking what I liked, but I found 
that hearty meals eaten hurriedly played 
havoc with my digestion and murdered 
my appetite. Soon nothing tempted me 
but dainties, and I usually gobbled them 
while sitting on the back step to cool off. 

I had money in plenty; had bought 
not only stockings, but shoes, gloves, etc., 
and was saving up a little sum for emer- 
gencies. One Thursday afternoon after 
about three months of this I went to call 
upon a friend. She was packing for a 
summer trip and my heart grew sick at 
the thought of my prospects. 

“7 want to get away,” I said, “ I want 
just a breath of vacation.” 

“Can’t you have it?” she asked. 

I shook my head. “ Mr. Holmes takes 
his mother away for two weeks, but I’m 
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to stay and care for the house and dos.” 

“That will give you a good rest.” 

“Oh, I suppose so, but then it will all 
begin again, and—and—lI can’t see any 
of my friends. I’m ashamed to tell them 
where I am.” Now, this was the worst 
of it. I had many dear friends from 
whom I was drifting because I could not 
receive them in my kitchen. I meant to 
be brave, but when my friend looked at 
me sympathetically and said, “I wish | 
could help you,” I broke down and wept 
like a baby. She put her arms about 
me and we were having a good cry when 
in came the washerwoman with her arms 
full of freshly ironed clothes. 

It seems she had heard part of our 
conversation and she spoke up. 

“Beg pardon, but if I might be so 
bold I was looking for some one to help 
me, and if the young lady would care to 
try—” 

We were both shocked out of our 
sentimertalities. 

“Oh, no,” said my friend, “ Nan could 
not undertake such hard work as wash- 
ing.” 

“T should think not,” said I. “ I am 
nearly dead as it is.” 

“But washing by the day is much 
easier than a housework place,” insisted 
Mrs. Wheelen, “and I would start you 
in easy.” 

“It is quite out of the question,” I said, 
decidedly, and Mrs. Wheelen went out, 
evidently feeling hurt. 

When I thought about it I concluded 
that I had not received her offer in quite 
the right spirit and, asking her address 
from my friend, went around to explain. 
But Mrs. Wheelen did the explaining. 
She placed me in the only comfortable 
chair her tiny room afforded, and, stand- 
ing before me, talked more plain, sensible 
English than I had heard for many a 
day. “ Have.you a few dollars saved 
up?” she demanded at last. 

“T have. Some twenty or thirty.” 

“Then get you a nice room in a good 
house and come to work with me next 
week. I'll get you one dollar and a half 
a day and board. You need not work 
Saturday or Sunday. I'll start you in 
easy and you needn’t tell your friends 
what you’re doing if you don’t want to.” 

I was bewildered. 

“One dollar and a half a day for five 
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A WASHERWOMAN 


days, seven dollars a week and board. 
Do you mean it?” 

“Sure; and Saturday and Sunday for 
your own.” 

’ “And I can have a nice room in a 
first-class house? Why, of course, I'll 
come.” 

I looked at her room questioningly. 

“7 can’t live in a good way because of 
the children,’ but if you’ve only yourself 
to care for—” 

I nodded and thanked her heartily..- 

I had a bad quarter of an hour with 
Mrs. Holmes that night, but I was de- 
termined and she finally consented that 
| find some one to take my place. It was 
a hard job, but I initiated a fairly good 
girl into the situation Saturday morning, 
and Saturday night was installed in a 
cozy little room in a good house, where 
meals were optional. 

Oh, how good it was! And what a 
lelight to use the bath! A pleasant parlor 
and a piano were at my service, and as 
| sat playing softly Sunday evening in 
the dim light of the banquet lamp tears 
of comfort and content dropped on the 
keys. 


Monday night I cried from a different 
reason: my back was nearly broken; but 
a bathtub of hot salt water comforted 


me somewhat and Mrs. Wheelen was 
easy with me. 

I am working steadily now and do not 
find it very disagreeable. I do not enjoy 
washing, but nearly all of my work is 
ironing, and I take considerable pleasure 
in that part of it now that I have time to 
do it well. In my housework days I had 
to hurry so that ironing was a great trial 
to me, but now that no cooking, door 
bell, or other interruptions occur, and I 
have time to do each piece perfectly, I 
find something artistic in the beauty that 
heat brings to a limp, homely rag. 

Both Mrs. Wheelen and I wash on 
Monday at one place, Tuesday I iron and 
she goes to another place to wash, 
Wednesday I iron at the second place 
and she does a small washing and ironing 
ata third, Thursday and Friday we both 
wash and iron at a fourth, which is a 
boarding house. These places Mrs. 
Wheelen had when I joined her. In bad 
weather we are sometimes forced to work 
on Saturday, either one or both of us, but 
[ have lost only two days in this way. 

My hands are not as pretty as they 
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used to be, but I keep them in fair con- 
dition by wearing gloves whenever I step 
out of doors, and also at night. 

There is one other matter of which | 
speak with reluctance: I am living under 
false colors. 

The first Saturday at this boarding 
house when I came down late to break- 
fast one of the boarders looked up sur- 
prised. 

“You don’t work Saturday? 
pose you teach.” 

I was annoyed and thought her a bit 
impudent, so I merely bowed. The next 
Sunday I spent with my aunt. When I 
told her that I had a new situation where 
I did not have to work Saturday or Sun- 
day she asked, “ What is it?” 

“ Guess,” said I. 

“ Teaching,” she replied, and I sat 
dumfounded that she should draw the 
same inference. 

“So I hit it the first time,” she laughed. 
“Where? ” 

3ut I had a thought. Why not let her 
think I taught? If she knew what I was 
doing she would be greatly grieved, so I 
said, “ You are too smart,” and gave no 
details. 

But I had started in the lie and its 
possibilities tempted me. By the time 
uncle came in I was ready to explain that 
I had several special and backward pupils 
and was getting very fair pay. If they 
had questioned the matter they would 
have known that I was not competent to 
teach, but aunt was only intent that I 
should come to board with them. This 
I had intended to do, but I dared not now 
for fear the lie would out. 

So I am vet boarding in town and re- 
ceiving my friends in the pretty boarding 
house parlor. I have every Sunday an 
invitation to go somewhere. I have been 
this summer to week-end parties at the 
shore and mountains and in the country. 
I have both time and money for trolley 
rides and the theater. I have good, ap- 
petizing food both at my places and the 
boarding house—and time to eat it prop- 
erly. The work is not the pleasantest in 
the world, but I can recommend it to 
other unskilled hands. The pay is good— 
equal to ten dollars a week without 
board—the hours are definite, and one is 
entirely free from working surroundings 
out of hours. The vigorous labor makes 
muscle and digests food, and a pleasant 


I sup- 
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Saturday and Sunday are always ahead 
of one. 

[ do not at present see my way out of 
the duplicity of my life. In allowing my 
friend to publish this article I have had 
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to insist that she alter the circuinstances 
entirely so as to protect me. It is a sort 
of Jekyll and Hyde existence that is very 
annoying, and I earnestly advise others 
who may try it to avoid living a lie. 


Genius and Solitude 


BY HENRY T. FINCK 


AuTHor oF “ Primirive Love anp Love Storiss,” ‘“‘Soncs AnD Sonc Writsrs’’ Etc. 


HERE is perhaps no trait of genius 
which common mortals find it so 
difficult to understand and sym- 

pathize with as the love of solitude. True, 
it is becoming more and ‘more customary 
for all who can afford it to leave the 
crowded city in summer; but the vast 
majority go to places where hundreds or 
thousands of others congregate, and 
where they can spend most of their time 
in conversation with fellow mortals. On 
the other hand, it does not follow by any 
means that love of seclusion .in itself 
proves genius, or that all men of genius 
have this trait; but most of them have 
it, the greatest in the most pronounced 
form. Biography furnishes many in- 
stances, and to these, two new ones have 
lately been added by the publication of 
Wagner’s letters to Frau Mathilde 
Wesendonk, and the first volume of the 
life of Tchaikovsky by his _ brother 
Modest—two books which will doubtless 
ere long be issued in English versions. 
Richard Wagner’s aversion to social 
or professional intercourse has been 
dwelt on by some of his biographers. He 
detested cities, looking on them as noisy 
places of torture, where it was difficult 
to avoid visitors; and this aversion in- 
creased as years went by. Venice was 
an exception; he found that city com- 
paratively quiet and soothing to the 
nerves. Yet, as he writes in a letter 
dated September 3d, 1858, “ my sojourn 
here has unfortunately been discovered ; 
however, I have given peremptory or- 
ders to admit no one.” He took his meals 
in restaurants at hours when they were 
deserted, and felt grateful because the 


Austrian officers who recognized him had 
the good manners to respect his obvious 
desire to be left alone. 


“ My mouth I open only to Ritter, who is 
sufficiently taciturn not to bother me.” 
“ Strange, that I never feel the least desire 
for company.” 


Such sentences abound in these con- 
fidential letters to the woman who had 
shown a deeper sympathy with his 
moods than any of his other friends. 
Here are a few more: 


“T always feel it to be a useless and entire- 
ly resultless proceeding to converse with any 
one.” “The chances of gain for me through 
social intimacy are so slim that I gladly dis- 
pense with them on all sides.” ‘“ Nothing 
agrees with me like solitude.” “I am never 
unkind, but incredibly indifferent.” ‘“ My in- 
tercourse with mankind has become almost en- 
tirely epistolary.” “ At last, in my forty- 
sixth year, I understand that solitude is my 
only consolation, and that henceforth I must 
be alone.” 


All this may seem the extreme of un- 
sociability, but Tchaikovsky could give 
points on this matter even to Wagner. 
3etween these two composers there 
were, indeed, not a few points of re- 
semblance. Both write their most con- 
fidential letters to women (Tchaikovsky 
to Mme. von Meck, a millionaire widow 
who gave him an annuity of 6,000 rubles 
on condition that he should never seek 
to make her acquaintance) ; both had a 
great talent for spending money when 
they had it or could borrow it of their 
friends or publishers ; both had little use 
for contemporary composers; both were 
comparatively indifferent to other arts 
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beside their own (Wagner lived in Paris 
a year without seeing the Louvre gal- 
lery, and Tchaikovsky had to be taught 
by his brother to appreciate the art treas- 
ures of Italy) ; both were great admirers 
of Schopenhauer, and both were more 
or less misanthropic, and enthusiastic 
seekers of solitude. On this last point 
Tchaikovsky’s letters to Mme. von Meck 
and to his brothers are characteristically 
—sometimes amusingly—eloquent. 

Perhaps he never went so far as 
Wagner in his detestation of cities. He 
was attached to St. Petersburg, and sub- 
sequently to Moscow. Foreign cities 
were apt to be an acquired taste—or, 
rather, a matter of mood. He liked or 
disliked them according to his momen- 
tary feelings. The first time he visited 
Venice he wrote to his brother that if 
he were obliged to stay there five days 
he would hang himself. The other 
Italian cities fared no better. In Flor- 
ence he wrote that nobody anywhere 
could be as much bored as he was there; 
“In Naples it came to pass that I wept 
bitter tears every day from longing for 
home and my dear ones. . Rome 
I hate, Naples also, the devil take it!” 
Some years later he takes all this back. 
He receives “indelible impressions” at 
Rome, and finds Venice “an enchanting 
city. Every day I discover new beauties 
in it.” “TIT have actually fallen in love 
with Venice and purpose to return there 
after my brother’s departure.” 

Still, country life was more to his 
taste, as a regular diet. His predilection 
for it began when he was a boy, and dur- 
ing the last years of his life he was known 
as “the Hermit of Klin,” because it was 
near this village that he lived in his be- 
loved seclusion. At first he had a house 
in the village park; but there were other 
houses near by for use by summer visit- 
ors whose pianos soon drove him to a 
more secluded place, far from the mad- 
ding noise. Here he would spend most 
of his time, visiting the cities only when 
professional duties imperatively called 
him; and it was during his solitary ram- 
bles in the woods that he invented his 
musical ideas. 

It was, however, only from 1885 to his 
death, eight years later, that he thus 
realized his ideal; previous to that his 
desire to be a recluse remained little more 
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than a pious wish. In January, 1875, 
he writes from Moscow to one of his 
brothers: . 


“TI feel entirely deserted, and were it not 
for my work I should become a complete vic- 
tim of melancholia. My character comprises 
so much dread of human beings, so much 
needless modesty, so much distrust, in short, 
a number of traits which make me more and 
more shy of men. Just fancy: I often con- 
sider the advisability of entering a monas- 
tery.” 


On other occasions we find him envy- 
ing a monk, or expressing the intention 
to flee to a desert. It is doubtless more 
a coincidence that the declaration of this 
intention is preceded by this sentence: 
“Yesterday I made up my mind to drink 
no more brandy, no more wine, no more 
strong tea.” Undeniably there is a mor- 
bid element in Tchaikovsky’s love of 
solitude and distrust of his fellow men; 
he constantly violated the laws of health 
and suffered the penalties. A man of 
perfect mental health could not have felt 
as Tchaikovsky did sometimes, accord- 
ing to his brother’s description: 


“He was inclined to look on every un- 
known person at first as his enemy. If, for in- 
stance, he stepped into a full railway car and 
saw that the passengers looked at him indif- 
ferently, or followed his movements anxiously, 
for fear that he might take a seat occupied 
by their bags or baskets, he felt as if he were 
among persons who not only felt ill-disposed 
toward him, but also despised him. If he par- 
ticipated in the table d’héte at a foreign hotel, 
he fancied that every one at the table looked 
at him with abhorrence because he had had 
the effrontery to force himself into their noble 
company. In return he despised all of them, 
but only until a pleasant word or look was ex- 
changed. Then he promptly pardoned them 
and even found them sympathetic.” 


In one of these morbidly suspicious 
moods he gives utterance to this extraor- 
dinary sentiment in a letter to Mme. 
von Meck: 


“ Undoubtedly I could do much toward mak- 
ing my compositions known abroad if I made 
calls on all the coryphees and paid them com- 
pliments. But, O God! how I hate such a 
thing! If you only knew in what an insult- 
ingly condescending tone these men are wont 
to speak to a Russian musician. One can 
readily read it in their eyes: ‘To be sure, you 
are a Russian, but I am so kind as to honor 
you with my attention.’ Last year I was with 
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Liszt. He was polite, ad nauseam, but on his 
lips there was a smile which expressed the 
words just cited with unmistakable distinct- 


It is needless to say that this inter- 


pretation of Liszt’s smile was utterly 


ludicrous—a mere nightmare of his mor- 
bidly suspicious fancy. Liszt was al- 
ways appreciative of genius, and kind to 
musicians who had not one hundredth of 
the claim to his attention that Tchaikov- 
sky had. 

Nevertheless, the morbid trait in the 
great Russian’s character was by no 
means the only—or the main—cause of 
his misanthropy and love of solitude. He 
loved nature for her own sake better 
than he loved mankind and better, by 
his own confession, than art. Some flow- 
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ers he loved, in his own words, “ quite 
insanely,” and, alone in the forest, he 
experienced “moments of delight, in- 
comparable, indescribable.” But to enjoy 
such moments he “must be alone.” 
Mushroom hunting was one of his pas- 
sions, and when he came across a fine 
specimen he felt, he says, as an enthu- 
siastic card player must feel when he 
gets a hand of trumps. In one of his 
letters he tells how he spent an hour 
watching a snail defending itself against 
an attack by ants. He cannot understand 
how any one can ever be bored in the 
country. Is not such a tragic scene, he 
asks, “a thousand times more entertain- 
ing than the dull conversation at so- 
called social entertainments.” 

New York City. 


Wind 


The voice of the wind has spoken; has not your spirit heard? 
Out of the night a whisper, out of the dusk a word! 


Once, it seemed to be sorrow only it’s crooning told, 
Sorrow and helpless longing and memories manifold. 


But now when I wake and listen I hear a lovelier strain, 
A crying of “ Rise and follow; the quest shall not be vain.” 


A murmur of “ Trust and conquer,” dearer than words can tell, 
Is the answer that meets our longing, in the land where all is well. 


So when the wind comes calling by night about your eaves, 
Say not that always, only, for some lost hope it grieves. 


But hear the whispered tidings of countries love has known, 
And catch, beneath the sighing, joy’s endless undertone. 


FREDERICKTON, CANADA, 
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Music, Art and Drama 


t— THE thought and feeling of our people are 
‘ \ J more and more finding expression in artistic 
of forms, and to be ignorant of these is to miss 
; } much, not only of interest, but of importance. 


The man who cannot cross the ocean is none 
about everything, and in general we shall not 


y 
—— 


out of consideration the trivial and the bad. 
We are under no obligations to say something 


the less, but perhaps all the more, interested 

in foreign travel, so we hope that even those of 

our readers who are away from art galleries 

and great theaters will not regard our “ Music, 

Art and Drama” department as useless to 

a them. In this review of the artistic work of 

the month our aim is to call attention to a few 

of the best things to be seen and heard, leaving 
mention what we cannot praise. To 
ome who can spend only a few days in a 
large city it is important to know what 
is most worth seeing in order not to 
waste one’s valuable time. A careful 

consideration of the suggestions of our 

critics will help one to,make the most 

profitable use of one’s opportunities. 


The Musical Season 


THE announcement that Boston is to 
have only one week of grand opera this 
season calls attention to what is perhaps 
the most puzzling problem relating to 
music in America. Not only in Italy and 
France, but even in Germany, the opera 
is the most popular of the various kinds 
of musical entertainments, for the obvious 
reason that it pleases the eyes as well as 
the ears, and at the same time satisfies the 
appetite for a theatrical plot. The Eng- 
lish appear to be able to thrive on a scant 
operatic diet, but they listen to more per- 
formances of oratorios than any other 
people. Americans hear little of ora- 
torios and less of operas. Most of our 
tities seem to be content with the current 
“musical comedies,” which are becoming 
more inane from year to year. Mr. Grau, 
with the greatest singers in the world, 
was never able to make it worth while 
fo give a short season of grand opera 


in even such vaunted musical centers as 
Boston, Chicago and Cincinnati; and Mr. 
Conried is having the same experience ; 
hence his shortening of the Boston sea- 
son. 

Boston, no doubt, has many concerts to 
listen to, but that is no reason why it 
should not have room for a few weeks 
of opera, too. New York will have fully 
a hundred orchestral concerts this season 
and several hundred other concerts, yet 
it supports grand opera four full months. 
New York is four or five times the size of 
3oston, but it is only twice the size of 
Chicago, which also does not appear to 
know what to do with mére than a week 
or two of grand opera. As long as this 
anomalous and inexplicable situation re- 


mains New York will retain practically 


a monopoly of this branch of the art, and 
music lovers elsewhere will have to come 
to the metropolis to hear the world’s 
greatest singers, except the few who can 
be tempted away for an occasional con- 
cert. This year several of the Metropol- 
itan singers (Madame Gadski, Signor 
Campanari and Mr. Bispham) are not to 
appear in opera at all, but in the concert 
hall only, wherefore they will be heard in 
all of the large American cities and-in 
many of the smaller ones. Similar tours 
will also be made by the famous violinists 
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and‘ pianists, who are invading the land 
in greater numbers than ever before. 
Last year Mr. Conried was criticised 
for not having a sufficient number of 
first-class sopranos and tenors. This year 
the most fastidious will have no ground 
for complaint. If the operagoers of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna or Milan 
were told that their impresario’s list of 
sopranos and tenors was to include Nor- 
dica, Melba, Eames, Ackté and Sem- 
brich, Caruso, Burgstaller, Knote, Dip- 
pel, Reiss and Saléza, the man at the 
ticket office would be mobbed. Nor, in- 
deed, are New Yorkers indifferent to the 
situation: the operatic subscription is 
said to be the largest on record. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Conried last 
season staged some of the operas in his 
repertory with a splendor unknown dur- 
ing the Grau régime. The same policy 
is to be continued this year in the case of 
other operas, including Wagner’s “ Fly- 
ing Dutchman” and “ Die Meistersing- 
er” and “ Gioconda.”” The repertory for 
the first two weeks indicates that much 
reliance will be placed in the tenor Sig- 
nor Caruso, who iast year vied with 
“ Parsifal” in his capacity to draw 
crowded houses. For him and for Ma- 
dame Sembrich there will be revivals of 
several archaic Italian operas—Bellini’s 
“ Norma” and “I Puritani,” Donizetti’s 
“La Favorita” and “ Lucrezia Borgia” 
—which will be novelties to the younger 
generation of operagoers. “ Parsifal ” is 
to be sung at least seven times in Ger- 
man, while the eight weekly performances 
given in English by Mr. Savage’s com- 
pany constitute a decided novelty, in our 
operatic annals, since heretofore no grand 
opera has had a regular “run” like an 
operetta. The opening performances of 
the English “ Parsifal” were excellent, 
being far superior to anything ever be- 
fore attempted by Mr. Savage. The 
singers and conductors and the scenic 
effects won cordial praise, and Mr. 
Savage has reason to pride himself in 
having shown the world that Wagner’s 
most difficult work to stage can be done 
satisfactorily in an ordinary theatre. 
No less auspicious than the outlook 
for opera is that for concerts. Here the 
Philharmonic Society and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra are in the lead, and 
while the Boston band has the advantage 
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of more frequent rehearsals, there are 
music-lovers who hold that this is more 
than counterbalanced by the fact that 
the New York orchestra will have six 
world-famous conductors in succession— 
Kogel, Colonne, Safonoff, Weingartner, 
Panzner and Theodore Thomas, who, 
thirteen years ago, gave up the leader- 
ship of the Philharmonic to go to Chi- 
cago, and whose many admirers will, 10 
doubt, give him a royal welcome when 
he returns temporarily. He is, of course, 
lost to New York forever now that 
Chicago has shown its appreciation of 
him by building a $750,000 concert hal 
for him. As regards the other orchestras 
to be heard, it is interesting to note that 
they illustrate the modern tendency to- 
ward specialism. The Russian Syn 
phony Orchestra allows only Russiat 
music in its programs, while Mr. Arens' 
People’s Symphony concerts are for the 
benefit of wage-workers. Both of thes 
organizations have moved from tht 
Cooper Union Hall to the more com 
fortable Carnegie Hall. Mr. Frank 
vamrosch will continue his Concerts fot 
Young People, while Mr. Walter Dan: 
rosch, Mr.* Victor Herbert, and Mr. 
Hertz supply Sunday orchestral cot- 
certs, with soloists. 
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Of soloists for the concert hall, Sun- 
day and week days, the supply is to be 
unlimited. Undoubtedly America is still 
the happy hunting ground of pianists and 
violinists, else they would not cross the 
Atlantic in such numbers. To mention 
only the most famous ones, we are to 
hear, besides our own Maud Powell, the 
three violinists now most in vogue in 
Europe—Ysaye, Kreisler and the youth- 
ful prodigy, Franz von Vecsey. Equally 
impressive is the list of pianists, which 
includes, beside our own Joseffy, Mac- 
Dowell and Bloomfield Zeisler, the Eu- 
ropean D’Albert, De Pachmann, Aus der 
Ohe and Paderewski. The name of 
minor musicians is legion. 

Last, but not least in its importance 
from an educative standpoint, is Henry 
W. Savage’s English Grand Opera 
Company, which opened its season in 
October with a week at Brooklyn, and is 
now making a tour of the United States 
and Canada. We advise all our readers 
who can hear this company to do so, 
especially in “ Aida,” “Carmen” and 
“Faust.” With the exception of Mr. 


Savage’s “ Parsifal”’ Company reviewed 


above, this company is probably the 
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best that has ever sung in English in 
this country, and gives as good an even- 
ing’s entertainment for the price as any 
production we know of. Of course, the 
singing and the orchestration are not 
as good das Mr. Conried’s Metro- 
politan Opera Company offered. Still, 
Mr. Sheehan is one of the most pleas- 
ing lyric tenors now singing, and Miss 
Ivell’s impersonation of “Carmen” is 
about as good as Calvé’s. The company 
is not so good in the Wagnerian as in the 
French and Italian rdéles, but the voices 
are young and fresh and superior to the 
best voices in our metropolitan church 
choirs, moreover, there are no three hun- 
dred pound Juliets singing love to 
grandfather Romeos, as one somtimes 
sees on the Metropolitan stage. Enough 
has been said to indicate what is coming 
and to bear witness to the important 
place music is beginning to occupy in 
American life. We spend many millions 
on it. 


Awards in the Art Department, 
St. Louis Exposition 


The jury at St. Louis gave 9 grand 
prizes, 5 special gold medals, 116 gold 
medals, 258 silver medals and 277 bronze 
medals to the exhibitors from all coun- 
tries in the Group for Paintings and 
Drawings. Of these 39 gold medals 
come to artists of America, 12 “go to 


‘Germany, 12 to Belgium, 1 to Holland, 


9 to Italy, 8 to Australia, 6 to Sweden, 
5 to Japan, 4 to Argentina, 2 each 
to Portugal, Hungary and Russia, and 
I each to Mexico, Cuba and Brazil. At 
this writing the following awards to 
Americans have been announced: 

John S. Sargent, Grand Prize. 

John La Farge, Diploma and Distin- 
guished Service Medal of Honor. 

GOLD MEDALS. 


John W. Alexander (oil), Myron 
Barlow (oil), Cecilia Beaux (oil), Frank 
W. Benson (mural), E. H. Blashfield 
(mural), George H. Boughton (oil), 
George de F. Brush (oil), Emil Carlsen 
(oil), Kenyon Cox (mural), Bruce 
Crane (oil), Joseph De Camp (oil), 
Thomas Eakins (oil), Mark Fisher (oil), 
Charles Fromult (pastel), Childe Hassan 
(pastel), Henry Muhrman (pastel), 
Lucia Fuller (miniature), Laura Hills 
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(miniature), Theodora Thayer (minia- 
ture), G. H. Hallowell (water color), 
Leonard Ochtman (water color), 
Horatio Walker (water color), Seymour 
T. Guy (oil), H. T. McLure (oil), Childe 
Hassan (oil), Winslow Homer (oil), 
Eastman Johnson (oil), H. Bolton Jones 
(oil), Sergeant Kendall (oil), Walter 
MacEwen (oil), Gari Melchers (oil), 
Leonard Ochtman (oil), J. J. Shannon 
(oil), P. N. Tryon (oil), F. P. Vinton 
(oil), Horatio Walter (oil), J. Alden 
Weir (oil), Irving R. Wiles (oil). 

In the Group for Engravings and 
Lithographs 2 grand prizes, 1 special 
medal, 13 gold medals, 20 silver medals 
and 37 bronze medals were given. 

Timothy Cole received the grand prize 
for engraving, Gustav Kruell and Frank 
French gold medals, and a special medal 
and Distinguished Service Diploma were 
given to Henry Wolf. Arthur Keller 
and Violet Oakley received gold medals 
for illustration. 


Water Colors at the Fine Arts 
Galleries 
The New York Water Color Club is 


first in the field this season with a show- 
ing of 418 pictures by its members and 
by a group of painters of the Boston 
Water Color Club, whose works are 
hungeby themselves in the Central Gal. 
lery. One of the visitors, G. H. Hal- 
lowell, carries off the Beal Prize of 
$300.00 for a picture called “ The Wis- 
sataquick Drive,” inferior to all of his 
seven other exhibits. Texture painting 
is not his strong point and the rocks on 
which the raftsmen in his picture stand 
suffer in consequence, tho the composi- 
tion has some force. His “ Altarpiece ” 
in three panels has some beautifully bal- 
anced color masses and in it his rather 
conventional handling is shown to best 
advantage. Three small pictures by H. 
D. Murphy, in which interest centers in 
the skies, are interesting, especially 
“The Milkman’s House.” Dodge Mac- 
Knight’s six landscapes have a fine mas- 
culine way of putting problems of time 
and place, with the main facts noted 
and subtleties avoided. His work is a 


relief to the spirit after wanderings 
among the indecisive expressions as 
numerous as ever throughout the ex- 
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hibition. C. H. Pepper shows four or 
five color-block prints and forty draw- 
ings made in Japan after the Japancse 
manner and all either good or bad, ac- 
cording to whether one compares them 
with American or Japanese decorative 
compositions. He learned the manner 
and doubtless much else in doing them 
and it will be interesting to watch his 
future work. Elsewhere among the pic- 
tures certain efforts toward the decora- 
tive, with often little natural sense of 
design, are apparent. Miss E. S. Green 
is nearly always successful in her figure 
and color arrangements in her illustra- 
tions for “St. Stephen’s Eve.” In the 
decorative heads and borders of her 
pictures she fails in knowledge of spot 
rhythm. Perhaps the most successful 
picture in the exhibition in just this very 
sense of rhythm, but applied to tone and 
color especially, is a very small picture 
called “ The Old Lime Kiln,” by Char- 
lotte B. Coman. It will be overlooked 
by many because of its composure, but 
it is a beautiful thing. 

A large landscape, called “ The Hills,” 
by H. H. Breckenridge, is a consistent 
study of outdoor light and makes one 
clearly see the realism of impressionism. 
Colin Cooper has two renderings of 
parts of the St. Louis Exposition grounds 
that have the same strong feeling for 
the grandeur of architectural expression 
shown in his work among our own sky- 
scrapers last year. A. C. Robinson’s 
work is individual. Adele Herter’s full 
length “ Venetian” is an attainment in 
technique. Georgia Fry shows a defi- 
nite color sense of her own or of some 
loved old master’s. A good landscape 
called “Solitude” is by Ritschel, and 
the most charming of the flower pictures 
is a delicate rendering of June roses 
by Grace Pomeroy. M. H. Squire shows 
three delightful drawings of foreign 
streets that suggest the best of the fine 
German lithographs of to-day; and a 
small drawing of a young man by Jean 
McLane is the most interesting portrait 
sketch shown. 


More Tissot Bible Iilustrations 


Brooklyn liked the earlier works of 
Tissot sufficiently to buy the whole col- 
lection of the illustrations for the Life 
of Christ for its Museum. It will now 








Abraham Guarding His Sacrifice. From the Tissot Old Testament. Copyright by De Brunoff, 1904 
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have a chance to decide whether it will 
complete the set by buving another col- 
lection illustrating the Old Testament. 
Tissot believes himself called to paint 
these subjects, and that they are the last 
word in religious painting, even super- 
seding’-all previous efforts, because of 
faithfulness to fact. Some of us may 
still prefer “The Supper at Emmaus,” 
by Rembrandt, to anything Tissot painted 
of episodes in Christ’s life, or find 
Tanner’s pictures instinct with religious 
fervor, but Tissot spares no labor in get- 
ting his archeology correct at least, and 
his pictures are an education in the local 
color of biblical matters. 


x 
The Drama 


THE best productions on the stage 
so far this fall are: Classical, Marlowe 
and Sothern’s Shakespeare revival ; So- 
ciety Drama, “ Business Is Business ” 
and “ Letty,” and Light Comedy, “ The 
College Widow.” 

The production of “ Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” by E. H. Sothern and Miss Julia 
Marlowe, was one of the best representa- 
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tions of that play that has been seen in 
New York in recent years. Miss Mar- 
lowe’s acting in the part of Juliet is 
interesting and fine throughout. Her de- 
lineation of the passion of the part is ex- 
tremely good, notably in the scene where 
she drinks the potion, and she carries all 
through the play the sense of girlish 
grace and tenderness which permeates 
the character. Any actress attempting the 
part of Juliet inevitably suffers, in the 
recollection of old playgoers, by compari- 
son with recollections of Ellen Terry and 
Adelaide Neilson, but in recent years we 
recall no better representative of the part 
in New York. Sothern’s Romeo is 
not in the highest degree satisfactory. 
It is a bit hard and metallic. He has ap- 
peared to much.better advantage in other 
roles. But the part.is a difficult one, and, 
upon the whole, his acting is of a high 
degree of merit. The play was beauti- 


fully staged and the scenery was unusual- 
ly bewitching. The glorious thrill and 
passion of the poetry in the old play 
makes almost any representation of it 
delightful, and this production of:it did 
ample: justice t6.its inherent beauty. 














David Beheading Goliath. From the Tissot Old Testament. 


Copyright by De Brunoff, 1904 
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Esther Brought to the Palace. 


In “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
which followed “ Romeo and Juliet,” the 
results were quite as satisfactory. Miss 
Marlowe’s Beatrice was keenly ~in 
sympathy with ‘the Shakespearean ideal. 
The character of Beatrice had been 
just enough modernized to harmonize it 
with the spirit of to-day. In her dialog 
with Benedick Miss Marlowe was par- 
ticularly spirited. She triumphed eSpe- 
cially at the point where she delivered 
the splendid outburst of “ Kill Claudio.” 
Mr. Sothern’s Benedick possessed 
many excellent qualities, in spite of some 
limitations that have been pointed out. 
The transition from the man of indiffer- 
ence to the character of lover was not at 
all bad. We should say that Miss Mar- 


; 
i 
| 
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From the Tissot Old Testameat: Copyright by’ De Brunoff, 1904 


lowe was better as Juliet than as Bea- 
trice, while Mr; Sothern was’better as 
Benedick than ‘as Romeo. 

The play of. Business Is Business ” 
is one of the most brilliant pieces of 
dramatic work that has been recently 

written in- France. The movement is so 
swift and strong that it holds the atten- 
tion breathless, Crane, who plays the 
leading part’ of a typical modern multi- 
millionaire, acts with quite unusual force 
and power. We have become so accus- 
tomed toCrane.inzhumorous ,parts that 
few have appreciated: his -genuine emi- 
nence as an actér, ‘but in this part he 
presents a character conceived and 
worked out with admirable consistency. 
and delineated with extraordinary vivid- 
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ness and accuracy. The minor parts are 
well taken. Mrs. Dellenbaugh, represent- 
ing a silly woman, is admirable, and 
Joseph Wheelock, Jr., takes the part of 
a blasé boy with singular cleverness. The 
play is one of the best of its kind pro- 
duced recently in New York. 

Mrs. Fiske has been acting for several 
years in the part of “ Becky Sharp.” She 
is an actress of quite exceptional orig- 
inality, with a singularly distinctive and 
delicate art, and she plays the part 
of Becky with subtility and skill. A 
sense of its cleverness grows upon one 
throughout the plav. People either think 
Mrs. Fiske the greatest American actress 
or else they don’t like her at all. 

John Drew is always a good actor. 
He plays well in “ The Duke of Killi- 
crankie.” The play is witty and bril- 
liant in style—indeed, almost too brilliant. 
It coruscates with epigrams. Nobody 
ever talked so. Still it is very clever and 
the plot is novel. The abduction of the 
heroine was a common thing in the eigh- 
teenth century drama, but is rather 
startling in the twentieth. Margaret 
Dale has a part to which her pervasive 


E. H. SOTHERN 
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grace and lovely voice are well adapted, 

Among any notice of the opening plays 
of the season. “ The Sorceress,” in which 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell is the leading 
player, must be included. “The Sor- 
ceress ” is by Victorien Sardou and deals 
with the iniquities of the Spanish In- 
quisition. The ideal play appeals to the 
eye, the emotions and the intellect. In 
its appeal to the eye “ The Sorceress” 
leaves nothing to be desired. It is staged 
superbly, and any one who is interested 
in Spanish history will thoroughly enjoy 
the costumes and stage settings. In 
other aspects, however, “ The Sorceress” 
is mediocre. In no single instance does 
it rise to the hights, and, in our opin- 
ion, it affords Mrs. Campbell one of her 
poorest roles.. The fourth act, in which 
the Sorceress is convicted by the In- 
quisition, is the best and gives a most 
vivid picture of those inhuman prac- 
tices by which the Christian Church has 
forever been disgraced. 

Of all the lighter plays produced this 
fall in New York none has such a 
genuine sunny wit and makes such a 
pleasant spectacle as George Ade’s pic- 


torial comedy, “ The College 


Widow.” It is a play of col- 
lege life that ought to appeal 
to every person, especially the 
dyspeptics and the young 
people. Indeed, if many more 
playwrights write plays of 
this character we will soon 
have a genuine revival of 
distinctive American comedy. 
The play is excellently staged 
and there is not a dull moment 
in it. 

“But no one knows what is in 
the mind of the author” 


were the words which Bernard 
Shaw appended to the prob- 
lem play of “ Candida.” The 
public took up this challenge 
and hotly discussed the new 
theory which he propounded, 
that woman goes to the 
weaker man who needs her 
most instead of acting on the 
traditional policy implied by 
the adage, “ None but the 
brave deserve the fair.” Now, 
Mr. Shaw deigns to “ ex- 
plain ” “ Candida ” by writing 
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for the New York stage a “com- 
ediettina, a warning to playgoers,” 
who took him so seriously. In this play, 
“Tlow He Lied to Her Husband,” the 
situations and in part the lines are the 
same as in “ Candida,” but carried just 
another step into the ridiculous. The 
New York husband, unlike his conven- 
tional prototype of the stage, when he 
discovers the love poems which have been 
written to his wife, begs permission of 
the lover to publish them at his own 
expense in édition de luxe, with deckle 
edges ‘and vellum covers. Mr. Shaw 
has gradually eliminated the super- 
numeraries until at last he has reduced 
the society drama to its lowest possible 
terms, a triolog, in which “ Her Husband, 
Her Lover, Herself” are the only char- 
acters. 


In “ The Serio-Comic Governess ” Mr. 


Zangwill draws another story from his 
“Grey Wig,” but Eileen O’Keefe lacks 
the charm and pathos which won all 
hearts in “ Merely Mary -Ann.” She is 
a girl who can take care of herself, and, 
therefore, we do not care for her. Cecilia 
Loftus, who takes the part, too often 
forgets that she is no longer 
“Cissy Loftus ” of the vaude- 
ville stage. 
Another play made over 
from a book is “ Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” so 
well known that it is only 
necessary to say that Mrs. 
Wiggs appears as well on the 
stage as she does in the book, 
and much better than she does 
in real life. Optimistic phi- 
losophy in dialect is always 
popular and it speaks well for 
the public that it is. To get 
a theater full of people to 
laugh at pessimism as per- 
sonified by Miss Hazy is a 
moral lesson in itself, Miss 
Helen Lowell, who takes that 
part, brings down the house 
every time she lets her voice 
fall and ker mouth droop. 
There is no plot, no mystery, 
but everybody from Mrs. 
Wiggs, through all her con- 
tinental family and the neigh- 
bers, down to the annexed 
horse Cuby, do their best to 
make the play go, and it goes, 
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That Mrs. Gilbert, in her eighty-third 
year, should be able to take a star part 
successfully proves that stage life in itself 
is not necessarily injurious to health or 
morals. Mrs. Gilbert has amused, fright- 
ened and touched three generations of 
playgoers, yet there is no apparent rea- 
son why this should be, as it is an- 
nounced, her farewell tour. The play 
“ Granny ” was written for her use this 
season by Clyde Fitch, and it fits. Alto- 
gether it is a clean, sweet and wholesome 
play. 

A few years ago Mr. Otis Skinner 
made a success in the character of that 
fifteenth century poet-vagabond, Frangois 
Villon, and now he appears in a very 
similar character, “The Harvester,” 
adapted and spoiled from- Richepin’s 
“ Chemineau.” There is nothing of in- 
terest in the plot, incidents, scenery, cos- 
tumes, minor characters nor lines. All 
the more credit, therefore, to Mr. Skin- 
ner, who makes of this poor material a 
dramatic idyl of much power. His rich 
and sympathetic voice and unaffected 
manner never fail to touch the public. 
The play’s end is weak and inconsistent. 


JULIA MARLOWE 
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Scene from “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


The two foremost of British dramatists 
are well represented this season in 
Pinero’s “ Letty” and Jones’s “ Joseph 
Entangled’; both first-rate pieces of 
stage-craft and well acted even to every 
minor part. Both deal with compromis- 
ing situations, but certainly cannot be 
considered immoral in their teaching. On 
the contrary, “Letty” closes with an 
epilog which conveys in a very effective 
manner the wholesome lesson that the 


simple life is that which brings health 
and happiness. The character of Letty, 
with all its apparent inconsistencies, is 
one of the most lifelike of any now on the 
stage, and in the cause of her turning 
away from the alluring by-path open to 
her Mr. Pinero shows his deep insight into 
feminine character. Mr. Jones gives in 
“ Joseph Entangled ” a somewhat farcical 
presentation of the old theme of the 
fallaciousness of circumstantial evidence. 
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Literature 


The Autobiography of Moncure 
D. Conway* 


AmonG the many interesting experi- 
ences narrated in Herbert Spencer’s 
Autobiography, one of the most curious 
is the well-meant but fruitless efforts of 
his friends to select for the philosopher 
acongenial consort. They made the mis- 
take of choosing an austerely intellectual 
woman, and after -a trial conversation 
with her, Spencer remarked that instead 
of impressing him as a great mind, she 
seemed rather to be “a small brain in 
a state of intense activity.” It would be 
unfair to speak of Mr. Conway’s intel- 
lectual endowment as small; but, after 
reading his Autobiography, one sees that 
his mind is certainly more active than 
profound. He has been, indeed, a liter- 
ery Jack-of-all-trades—Methodist and 
Unitarian minister, lecturer, biographer, 
novelist, historian, scientist, journalist, 
editor and war correspondent. The record 
of his busy life, as pleasantly narrated in 
these two thick volumes, fills over nine 
hundred pages, and while some matters 
receive too much space, the work as a 
whole is highly entertaining. It has the 
faults and virtues of the journalistic 
formal. 

In the preface, which is modestly 
and frankly written, he quite prop- 
estly and frankly written, he quite prop- 
erly describes himself as a “ surviving 
witness to developments and events which 
have made momentous chapters of his- 
tory.” We do not read Boswell’s “ Life 
of Johnson” primarily because we are 
interested in Boswell; and it is the Bos- 
wellian character of this book which 
makes it so attractive. We soon lose 
interest in the author’s own.mental strug- 
gles, and his opinions on slavery and 
religion seem emotional rather than well- 
considered. He believes the Civil War 
could have been prevented; and his own 
motto was and is “Liberty first and 
union afterward,” which Webster right- 
lv called “ words of delusion and folly.” 


\!'TOBIOGRAPHY. Memories and Experiences of 
ure Daniel Comwoay. In two volumes. .Bos- 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. $6.00. 





Like Wendell Phillips, he attacked 
President Lincoln fiercely during his life- 
time, and refuses to worship him now 
that he has received the martyr’s crown. 
And yet in the conversations that he 
reports between himself and Lincoln it 
seems to us that the latter had the lion’s 
share of both wisdom and patience. In 
politics Mr. Conway shows all the ideal- 
ism and zeal of the true Mugwump, 
joined with the characteristic lack of 
good sense and practical efficiency. He 
voted for Lincoln in 1860, and adds: 


.““It was the only vote I ever did cast 


for a President, having in Washington 
had no vote and in later years no faith 
in any of the candidates or in the office.” 
After reading a few statements like that 
one ceases to have any respect for the 
political opinions of the author, or any 
curiosity to know how they may develop. 

In religion, one may sum up Mr. Con- 
way’s stormy career by adapting the 
words of Paul: “I have fought the good 
faith.” His hatred of Christianity en- 
livens nearly every page. Beginning as 
a Methodist minister, he went into Uni- 
tarianism and finally into what he would 
probably regard as complete emancipa- 
tion. Like the late Professor Clifford, 
whom he idolized, his hostility to religion 
is as dogmatic in utterance as his pre- 
vious defense had been. For example, 
speaking of John Brown’s raid, he re- 
marked in 1863, “ But God’s plan was 
a different one,” etc. His maturer com- 
ment on his own speech is: 

“T am now certain that no god had anything 
to do with the affair, except the phantasmal 
god of war worshiped by Brown, and that the 
biblical captain, who revived that deified wrath, 
inflicted on America sequels of slavery worse 
than the disease.” 

It must be pleasant to be sure of 
something, even if that something is 
nothing. 

This Autobiography differs from most 
of its class by the fact that it would be 
exactly as interesting if it had been pub- 
lished anonymously. Its interest is, we 
repeat, journalistic, objective; the au- 
thor’s mind is not powerful enough to 
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hold our attention, but when we find 
that he knew personally _ Browning, 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Thackeray, Dickens, Mill, 
George Eliot, and all the other intel- 
lectual giants of the Victorian Age, we 
listen with breathless attention to what 
he has to say. It is a case of “ Ah, did 
you once see Shelley plain?” His work 
is a series of interviews with tremend- 
ously interesting people, and Mr. Con- 
way, who is a born journalist, has the art 
of writing up an interview to perfection. 
The long evenings he spent with the 
Carlyles, and the walks on the crowded 
London streets with Browning; the sob- 
bing multitude at the funeral of Charles 
Dickens, and the handful of distinguished 
men with whom he saw Carlyle interred 
at lonely Ecclefechan ; his admirable de- 
scription of Daniel Webster in action ; an 
amusing adventure in the dark with 
Tennyson, after an exceedingly good 
dinner ; a talk with Bismarck during the 
war; Mark Twain’s first appearance be- 
fore a British audience ; hundreds of live- 
ly anecdotes, and brilliantly executed pen 
pictures keep the reader in a state of 
steady enjoyment and confident antici- 
pation of the next page. 

We note very few typographical errors 
and few slips. In view of the Appendix 
to Spencer’s recently published Auto- 
biography, he ought not to be classed 
among the Englishmen who were “ si- 
lent ” during the Civil War (Chap. 26). 
The Brownings did not call their son 
“ Pinna” (Chap. 29), but “ Pennini,” or 
“Pen,” after his mispronunciation of 
“nini.” Nor, in view of the popularity 
of Page and Mark Twain, is it quite fair 
for Mr. Conway to explain the failure 
in America of his novel “ Pine and 
Palm,” by saying, “ The American peo- 
ple could see no picturesqueness in the 
old South, and were rather irritated by 
attempts to revive the subject.” A num- 
ber of misplaced accents and trifling slips 
occur in the French words, which are 
somewhat frequent in the narrative ; thus, 
“ Malgre” occurs once for malgré, “la 
votre” for la vétre (II, 263), “ dé- 
jeuner” for déjeuner (11, 186) ; the most 
famous street in the world is called the 
Champs d’Elysée (11, 146), and other 
minute errors are “ seceeded” (II, 64), 
“Christie Johnston” for “ Johnstone ” 
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(II, 166), and the “ Rev. Dr. Twitchell” 
for the “ Rev. Mr. Twichell ” (II, 144), 
which ought to be noted, for this distin- 
guished preacher objects to the “ Dr.” 
more than he does to the misspelling of 
his name, and it is his fate constantly to 
hear the former and to see the latter. 


& 
Early Spanish History in the 
Philippines 


THE first eleven volumes and the first 
half of volume 12 of this important 
series of documents bearing on the his- 
tory of the Philippines* under Spain 
brought the account down to 1604, deal- 
ing principally with the events of 1565 
(Legaspi’s conquest) to 1600. The first 


‘five volumes were mainly occupied with 


documents regarding the discoveries and 
the early explorations, which have al- 
ready been published in Spanish, tho in 
great part not easily accessible even to 
the student who possesses that language. 
In the succeeding seven volumes, which 


have already in part been mentioned in* 


THE INDEPENDENT, the proportion of 
documents drawn directly from the 
archives of Spain (principally from 
Seville) increased very notably. A large 
number of such documents have not 
hitherto been available to the student 
outside of the archives themselves. On 
the whole, the editors have deserved 
commendation by their selections of ma- 
terial. 

Five volumes have since appeared, the 
last bringing Philippine history down to 
1616. These are notable, above all, for 
the reproduction, for the first time in 
English, of the “Relation” of Father 
Pedro Chirino, S. J., written in 1602, and 
of the second English version of Doctor 
Antonio. de Morga’s “ Sucesos,”’ of 
“ Happenings,” in the islands up to 1606. 
But these works review the first genera- 
tion of Spanish rule in the Philippines, 
Doctor Morgd especially writing a quite 
systematic historical treatise; both also 
deal considerably with the habits and 
customs of the primitive Filipinos, here 
again Morga being the more reliable 
and scientific in his mode of treatment. 





* THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1493-1898. Trans- 
lations and Reprints of Historical Documents, 
Edited by Emma Helen Blair and James A. Rob- 
ertson. . Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Cv 
$4.00 per volume. 
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LITERATURE 


The relation of Chirino takes up half of 
voliime I2-and most of volume 13, be- 
ing translated from copies of the original 
edition (Rome, 1604) in the libraries of 
Harvard University and of Edward E. 
Aver, of Chicago, title-pages, etc., being 
reproduced. No reprint has ever been 
made, except for a cheap Manila edition 
of 1890. But Chirino served as the basis 
for the work of Colin, another Jesuit, 
published in 1663, and ‘of various other 
missionary writers of later date, some of 
whom have -rather distorted the  state- 
ments about the natives. . In reading 
Chirino’s relation it is to.be remembered 
that he looked at everything ‘from the 
sixteenth century missionary’s point of 
view, was prone to give a miraculous 
torch to any insignificant matter, and, 
moreover, does not always. confine him- 
self to what he had seen and knew. He 
is to be checked by such documents as 
Loarca’s relation of 1585 and Father 
Plasencia’s relation of 1589, both already 
reproduced in this series;.by Morga’s 
work, and, above all,.by modern research, 
in a really scientific manner, among the 
still primitive people of the Philippines. 
The translation of Morga takes up 
volume 15, -except for abstracts of 
Thomas Candish’s voyage and of early 
D-tch voyages among Spanish posses- 
sions, and also most of volume 16, the 
rest of it being devoted to abstracts and 
tronslations from passages bearing on the 
Philippines from B. L. de Argensola’s 
“Conquest of the Moluccas” (Madrid, 
1609), par excellence the best written of 
the early histories of Spanish conquest, 
but not always so commendable for ac- 
curacy as for literary style. Another 
Plasencia manuscript completes these 
two most valuable volumes, a descrip- 
tion of the customs of the Pampangans 
in 1 their lawsuits—at least, Editor Robert- 
son, who brought it to light for the first 
time from the Seville archives, ascribes it 
to Father Plasencia, with every appear- 
ance of probability. 
_ \lorga’s work was published in Mex- 
ico in 1609. He was a judge of the Au- 
lencia of the Philippines, also for a time 
ictttenant-Governor, and his work is the 
st authoritative we have in the way 
of a contemporary account of early Phil- 
| ine history. It was translated by Lord 
tinley and published by the Hakluyt 
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Society in 1868, but no Spanish reprint 
of it had appeared (tho one was in 
press at Madrid) until José Rizal pub- 
lished a new edition in Paris in 1890, his 
notes not being devoid of passion andcon- 
stituting, along with Noli Me Tangere 
and El Filibusterismo, the chief basis of 
the charge that he was anti-Spanish. 
The editors of this series have used Ri- 
zal’s notes extensively—for they consti- 
tute good evidence of his ability as a 
scholar—but also with the necessary 
caution. 

Volumes 14 and 17 are given up to 
miscellaneous documents, bearing espe- 
cially on missionary work, commercial, 
political and _ ecclesiastical jealousies 
(which always kept every Spanish camp 
in a foment), and the contests with the 
Dutch in the Far East. In the confusion 
of recriminations it stands out quite 
clearly that there was demoralization in 
the Augustinian order in the Philippines 
at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, some of the testimony to this effect 
coming from within its own ranks. A 
glimpse at the trade policy which was to 
prove the ruination of Spain as a colonial 
power is afforded in this argument, pre- 
sented in the Council of State in 1607: 

“The preservation of the Indies consists in 
this, that, through their need of articles which 
are not produced there, they may always de- 
pend upon this country; and it would be the 
means of losing them if their wants could be 


supplied elsewhere.” 
Js 


Christ 

Dr. S. D. McConneELL is well known 
as a very plain-spoken advocate of views 
of Christianity more consonant with the 
advanced knowledge of to-day than with 
the cruder knowledge of centuries long 
past. In none of his works is this trait 
of his more evident than in his recent 
exposition* of the office and personality 
of Christ. 

Starting with the premise that: 

“The Christ of the Eastern Church is not 
the Christ of the West. The Christ of the 
Roman Mass is not the Christ of the Salvation 
Army. The Christ of theology is not the Christ 
of the average pulpit, and neither of these is 
the Christ of poetry, of art, or of popular 
thought ” ; 





*CHurist. By 8. D. McConnell, D.D., LL.D. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25 
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he proceeds to seek for the real Christ. 
We have a study of him in the aspect of 
his humanity; as the Sacrificial Victim 
(or, as Dr. McConnell calls it, “ the In- 
human Christ”), as the incarnate and 
eternal Messiah, and this naturally leads 
to his divinity. The author then con- 
siders the type of the Christian Man, 
holding that the truth of the term de- 
pends upon -the individual’s “ regenerat- 
ing force in human society,” rather than 
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upon acceptance of any dogma or the 
profession of what is called Christianity. 
This “ regenerating force ” can only pro- 
ceed from the life which acceptance of 
Christ as a living principle brings into 
existence, and here is one of the strong- 
est points made by Dr. McConnell. Not 
that it is new, for it is the dominant 
theme of the “ Easter Anthem” of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, but it is 
urged with a new force by Dr. McConnell. 


Statue of Savonarola in the Great Hall of the Palazzo Vecchio 
“This was he, 


Savonarola, 


the star-look shooting from the cowl.” 


—Casa Guido Windows, pp. 31, 32. 
From “ Florence in the Poetry of the Brownings.” McClarg & Co. 
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As he puts it, Christ’s work was to bring 
to light and to impart a new life, so as to 
inaugurate a “ biological” Kingdom as 
unique as the vegetable or animal king- 
dom. This Kingdom is represented on 
earth, the author acknowledges, by the 
true Church, if such can be found among 
the crowd of organizations which appro- 
priate the title. We are led on, then, to 
a consideration of the Church itself. The 
discussion then turns upon the concep- 
tion of the God, not of the theologians of 
ages past and present; but revealed by 
Christ to the members of his Kingdom. 
Finally, Dr. McConnell treats of the life 
within the Kingdom and endeavors to fit 
its eternal principles to modern tempo- 
rarv conditions. 

There is much that is very noble in the 
volume, much that is assuredly the re- 
sult of deep spiritual insight; but the 
work will probably arouse discussion. 

The storm center will be around the 
chapter on “ The Inhuman Christ,” in 
which the doctrines of propitiatory sacri- 
fice and vicarious suffering are attacked 
as relics of a “ Hebrew-pagan cult.” As 
the author has named some Churches 
which make these doctrines “ funda- 
mental,” we have a right to ask why he 
has omitted the name of that whose com- 
mission he bears. He mentions the 
Greek, the Roman, and the Church of the 
Westminster Confession, but none of 
these uses stronger language than does 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. That 
body, in the Book of Common Prayer, 
prescribes that whenever the Holy 
Eucharist is celebrated these words shall 
be used and, doubtless, Dr. McConnell 
has uttered them many hundreds of 
times: 

“Who made there (by his one oblation of 
himself once offered) a full, perfect and suffi- 
cient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction, for the 
sins of the whole world ” ; 


and, again, in the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Keligion, incorporated with the same 
book (Art. 2), it is stated that Christ 
“truly suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, 
reconcile his Father to us, and to be a sac- 
, not only for original guilt, but also for 
ual sins of men.” 

Again, in his intense and praiseworthy 
zeal in emphasizing: the Kingdom of 
Spiritual Life (call it “ biological,” if you 
will), Dr. McConnell seems to forget 
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that the Kingdom of Christ, the King- 
dom of Heaven, the Kingdom of God, ac- 
cording to the aspect in which it is re- 
garded, is the anti-type of all kingdoms. ' 
The fact that it is “ biological ” does not 
prevent it from being monarchical, auto- 
cratic, patriarchal, paternal. It is a King-’: 
dom of Law as well as a Kingdom of 
Life. It is a Kingdom of Obedience as 
well as of Freedom, for its service is 
perfect freedom—“ freedom,” but yet 
“service.” It is not an unorganized 
body of well-wishers to each other, but 
an organized one; it is not the acme of 
anarchy because, being sinless, it knows 
no law against wrong-doing. It is not 
democratical, for the demos has no part 
in the government. It is not oligarchical, 
but monarchical. The One Ruler, to 
whom “the Son also himself shall be 
subjected,” is the sole legislator, adminis- 
trator, sovereign. 

It is true that all laws are compre- 
hended under one law—the Law of Love. 
But that Love is not the colorless thing, 
emotion, principle (what you will) that 
Dr. McConnell makes it out to be when 
he would translate it into being “ well 
disposed.” It is useless to compare it 
with the love of man and woman, or the 
charitable sentiments of the philosophic 
“ well-wisher ” to his fellow-men. David 
had seen it in a vision when he said of 
Jonathan “ Thy love to me was very won- 
derful, passing the love of women.” 
Christ spoke of it when he said, 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” St. Paul knew it when he 
wrote: “I could wish myself accursed 
from Christ for. my brethren my kins- 
men according to the flesh.” These 
words sound strange beside the calculat- 
ing ones of Dr. McConnell. His last 
chapter is the weakest in the book. 


a 


Florence in the Poetry of the Brownings. 
Being a Selection of the Poems of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning which 
have to do with the History, the Scenery 
and the Art of Florence. Edited by Anna 
Benneson McMahon. With sixty illus- 
trations from photographs. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.40. 


Tourists in Rome have been accus- 
tomed for many years to extra illustrate 
“The Marble Faun” with photographs 
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of their own selection and tc adorn 
“ Romola ” in the same way with Floren- 
tine views. More recently, publishers 
have prepared editions of these books 
with the usual set of photographs repro- 
duced in half-tone, and now we have 
some of the poems of the Brownings 
published in this way. The idea is an 
excellent one, for the poems are so defi- 
mitely located and so closely identified 
with certain Italian places and pictures 
that the reader, who is not thoroughly 
familiar with Italy, loses much of their 
interest and fails to get the impression of 
reality. With this book one can see 
“Casa Guidi Windows” at the same 
time he looks through them; “ Old Pic- 
tures in Florence” are before him as he 
reads; he stands with Browning at the 
old book stall by “ Baccio’s marble” 
while he buys “ The Book”; he can fol- 
low “ Fra Lippo Lippi” in his midnight 
ramble. . 


By Mary Farley 
New York: Dodd, Mead & 


The Revelations of Herself. 
Sanborn. 
Co. $1.50. 


Last spring, while “ Jessica Doane” 


carried on a correspondence in the 
Critic (in which she circled about her 
lover like a green butterfly about an or- 
namental tombstone), “ Madge Pullen ” 
was making these Revelations of Herself 
in the Bookman. It is difficult to say 
which succeeded in showing more of the 
private theatricals of the feminine heart, 
but both were equally endowed with the 
sense of irresponsibility and in the deter- 


mination to get themselves adored. Their. 


goodness was not a virtue, but a charm 
and their reasoning faculties were fas- 
tened hard and fast to reasoning tem- 
peraments. And to the astute reader, it 
is evident that neither was so gifted in the 
grace of loving as in the art of getting 
themselves loved. But Miss Pullen pos- 
sessed dramatic abilities far beyond Miss 
Doane’s, and this is proved by that chap- 
ter in these “ revelations,” the whole of 
which consists in one sentence, “I have 
killed my grandmother.” Doubtless a 
man edited the book, for no woman 
would have been so criminally brief in 
recording her crime. She would have 
stood beneath the sentence like a little 
exclamation point of wo and appealed 
to the reader’s sympathy until she won 
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it over the supreme bench of his better 
judgment. That is why women should 
be prohibited from making their personal 
“ revelations ” and “ confessions ” in pub- 
lic. They.upset the moral integrity of 
the masculine mind, which is about all a 
good many of us have in the line of 
virtue. The problem suggested, however, 
by these particular revelations is why 
a good and tender-hearted young woman 
should have killed her grandmother ; and, 
having done so, how does she remain so 
ineffably sweet and innocent. A man, 
however mitigating the circumstances, 
would be so maddened by his sense of 
guilt that he would probably end by mur- 
dering his great grandfather and other 
ancestors down to their third generation. 
But this is one of the paradoxes of 
femininity. They have capacities for 
innocency unwarranted by their deeds. 
The best of them are often more ably 
unscrupulous in conscience than a sinful 


man. 
Sd 


How to Collect Old Furniture. 
Litchfield. Illustrated. 
Macmillan Co. - $2.00. 


By Frederick 
Imported by the 


One great objection that has frequent- 
ly been urged against the collection of 
bric-a-brac generally is that a pursuit of 
this kind lacked the utilitarian quality. 
Some have even claimed that the ma- 
terial gathered together in the process 
of collecting had a tendency to “ clutter” 
ard sometimes to become hideous. Many 
other objections there are that need not 
here be massed, lest the collector, that 
might be otherwise, become discouraged 
and the world a loser by just so much. 
The collection of old furniture is at least 
free from a lack of utilitarianism. If 
one has old furniture it is always pos- 
sible to use it. One may sit upon a 
chair that is antique or bestow his be- 
longings in a highboy or even in a low- 
boy with no loss of dignity or standing. 
One preliminary to the satisfactory col- 
lecting of old furniture is that the col- 
lector should know something about 
styles, periods and schools. It is better 
for him to know a Vernis Martin, a Chip- 
pendale or a Heppelwhite piece on in- 
spection, because then there is not so 
much danger of purchasing a spurious 
specimen. The author of the present 
book knows his theme well, and has pre 
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viously written upon it. The domestic 
furniture of England, France, Italy, 
Flanders and Spain is in the present vol- 
ume comprehensively dealt with, from 
the sixteenth to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. In his chapter on 
“faked ” furniture, the one on hints and 
cautions, and also that dealing with notes 
and explanations, there is much of im- 
mediate value to the man who is just be- 
ginning to collect old furniture. 
Sd 

The Apology of Ayliffe. By Ellen Olney 

Kirk. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. $1.50. 

Ellen Olney Kirk’s books are supposed 
to be especially good for young girls; but 
this last one suggests some questions that 
have doubtless occurred before this time 
to young girls themselves: Why is the 
heroine so often surrounded by excellent 
maiden aunts? Why does she sit up un- 
healthily with her conscience and pray 
without ceasing upon the window sill at 
night? And why, Oh why, does she al- 
most invariably end by marrying her 
guardian, a sternly virtuous man with 
iron gray hair and a biblical manner of 
making love? And if, by mistake, two 
normal young people do become involved 
in the story, why are they not permitted 
to love and marry properly, instead of 
being swept out upon a threatening sea 
in an open boat, slLipwrecked on some 
scandalous shore, and forced by the ele- 
ments and the improprieties of the situa- 
tion into matrimony? Would the author 
intimate to her girl readers that these or 
similar conditions are the only ones in 
which it is not a wanton and unlady-like 
concession? In fact, it is liable to suggest 
more compromising situations to the 
average young reader’s imagination than 
she would otherwise think of. 

& 


Eagle’s Shadow. By James Branch 
Cabell. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50. 

An abridged form of this story re- 
cently appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post, and a more entertaining one has 
not been published this year. The sit- 
uations are nearly farcical without too 
much caricaturing. Good humor, ten- 
derness and a fine sense of color are the 
distinguishing characteristics of the au- 
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thor’s literary style. He portrays all the 
weakness of human nature subjected one 
way or another to the influence of great 
wealth, and then kindly covers them with 
shining excuses. And his women char- 
acters are made to illustrate every con- 
tradiction between mind and heart that 
femininity is heir to with a sort of mas- 
culine mimicry that is highly diverting. 

The “ Eagle” is not only the hero on the 

family coat of arms, but he is the dollar 

image which threatens to dominate the 
scene in spite of Love’s braver feathers. 
& 

Old Testament Prophecy. By A. B. David- 
son, D.D,LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3 50. 

Waiting Upon God. By A. B. Davidson, 
DD,LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

The possession of Dr. Davidson’s lec- 
tures on Old Testament Phophecy will 
be a boon not only to theological stu- 
dents, but to those thoughtful persons 
who are concerned with the development 
of their faith. Endowed with a reverent 
and spiritual temperament, combined 
with a perception specially conducive to 
exposition, and trained in a scholarship 
best described as broadly conservative, 
Dr. Davidson was eminently fitted to deal 
with this important subject. His work 
will take a permanent place in Theology. 

The usual meaning of the word 
“prophet ” has been a source of grave 
misunderstanding as to the position of 
the Prophets in the economy of the He- 
brew theocracy. They were men called 
into a closer communion with Jehovah 
(to use the well-known biblical form of 
the Divine name) than the rest of their 
age and nation. They realized the Deity 
«s the essence of truth, justice and purity, 
with a peculiar love for Israel. They 
could, therefore, speak forth His mes- 
sages to His people and impress upon 
them the duty of reflecting His attributes 
with an emphasis which raised them to 
a dominating position among their con- 
temporaries. While working for the 
present good of the theocracy, its future 
development would be ever-present to 
them, and therefore the Messianic idea 
was inseparable from their teaching. 
Hence foretelling, while not essential, 
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was characteristic of the prophetic office. 
All this is brought out by Dr. David- 
son in a way at once admirable and re- 
markable, and with a clarity of treatment 
which leaves nothing to be desired. The 
general reader need not fear that he will 
be overwhelmed with Hebrew or Greek. 
Whatever technicalities are introduced 
are not burdensome. The Sermons, of 
thich Waiting Upon God is the first, are 
such as one would expect from Dr. 
Davidson, expository rather than horta- 
tory; calm, thoughtful and suggestive; 
well fitted for meditative reading. 


sz 
Literary Notes 


Dana Estes & Co. reprint Alexander 
Dyce’s “General Glossary to Shakespeare’s 
Works” in a single volume of 200 pages, very 
well printed, illustrated with portraits and sold 
for $3.00. The references in the “Glossary” 
are arranged especially for the Cambridge text. 


....-Messrs. Yamanaka and Company, of 254 
Fifth Avenue, are importing some important 
art publications from Shimbi Shoin, of Tokyo, 
Japan. Among these the “Masterpieces Se- 
lected from the K6rin School ” is a very attrac- 
tive and decorative art work, both in design and 
reproduction, a product of the Far East. -The 
edition is limited to 2,000 copies, of which 200 
only are intended for America. The illustra- 
tions are hand-colored wood cuts. 


....As the liturgical order of service grows 
more elaborate in Protestant churches, such 
books as Dr. Hungerford’s “The Common 
Order of Morning Worship” and his accom- 
panying “Common Order Choir Book” 
(Green Mount Press, Burlington, Vt.), will be 
especially welcome to the leaders of church 
services. “The Pilgrim Hymnal,” issued by 
the Pilgrim Press, Boston, Chicago and New 
York, contains, in addition to a large collec- 
tion of choice hymns, Responsive Readings and 
Chants, to be used in such a service. 


....Under the title “The New Life,” 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish Dante’s “ La 
Vita Nuova,” translation and illustrations by 
the poet-artist, Rossetti. No other could bring 
such perfect equipment to the task. We are 
indebted to the same publishers for several 
other good reprints this season. “Aucassin and 
Nicolette,” “ Immensee,” by Theodor Storm, 
poems like “ The Deserted Village,” and Gray’s 
“ Elegy,’ as well as three biographies, that of 
“Raphael” and of “Emerson,” by Sarah K. 
Bolton, and “Richard Wagner,” by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. The illustrations are good. (50 
cents each.) 
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Pebbles 


In the graveyard: “I’m in dead Ernest,” 
said one little bug to another—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 


i -Miss Daisy Devoe presided at the piano 
and beautifully played Mendel & Sorts wedding 
march.-—The Clear Lake Correspondence. 


--..-Somehow when a woman spits on her 
handkerchief to. wash a dirt spot off her baby’s 
face the Sacredness of Motherhood gets a jolt. 
—Altchison Globe. 


.-.-Professor Lewis Rollings and Miss Pearl 
Cox, after several months of heart-to-heart 
conversation on the perfumed sweet avenue 
of love, passed under the roseate archway of 
hymen, where soul meets soul on waves of 
ecstatic feelings.—Emporia Gazette. 


ATTENTION, VOTERS! 


A report comes to me that I have said that 
there were three candidates for council from 
the First Ward—a Jew, a barkeeper and a gen- 
tleman, and that I was the gentleman. This I 
deny. A. L. Curtis, candidate for Council, 
First Ward.—Political Advertisement in the 
Atlanta Journal. 


“* You are old, Father William,’ the young man 
said, 
‘And your teeth are beginning to freeze, 
Your favorite daughter has wheels in her 
head, 
And the chickens are eating your knees,’ 
‘You are right,’ said the old man, ‘I cannot 
deny 
That my troubles are many and great, 
But I'll butter my ears on the Fourth of July, 
And then I'll be able to skate.’ ” 
—Collier’s Weekly. 
THE LAST ISSUE OF THE HARVARD ADVOCATE. 


It is too bad that the last, and I may as well 
say the latest, Abdicate is not so good as it 
might have been. Of course, the Abdicate is 
not to blame for this, though a more illiterate 
critic than me (sic) might have thought so. 
There are, however, two perpetrations which 
are legible. One, a sonnet, called “My Fall 
Suit,” treats not of autumnal tailoring, but of 
a love affair at Wellesley. The other, an ode, 
is entitled “Imitations of Immorality.” It de 
scribes fully (sic) the adventures of a Fresh- 
man in the prohibition town of Boston. The 
“Story of a Goody Who Lost Her Heart” 
could be termed clever, except for the unfor- 
tunate fact that it is not. “To Hell with 
Yale” is amusing, but as the printer put “ Har- 
vard” for “ Yale,” the point is lost, or, rather, 
evaded. There is no question in my well 
trained mind that the best article is “The 
Nightmare of John the Stableboy,” being unique 
in title, underhand in treatment, and altogether 
unfit for print—Harvard Lampoon. 
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Editorials 


Publicity for Campaign Funds 


A BITTER controversy in the last days 
of the campaign concerning the collec- 
tion or reception of contributions to party 
funds—a controversy which interrupted 
and practically suppressed all discussion 
of platform issues—must compel a con- 
sideration, after the election, of the ques- 
tion whether full publicity ought not to 
be required for all contributions to a 
party committee, as well as for the 
committee’s expenditures. We are glad 
to see that our own opinion in favor of 
such publicity (expressed on the 20th 
ult.) has been mentioned with com- 
mendation by many journals. We think 
of no objections that should have weight 
against the arguments for publicity, ar- 
guments to which peculiar force has been 
given by partisan debate -in this year’s 
campaign. 

We believe now, as we said three weeks 
ago, that neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. 
Cortelyou is capable of making an im- 
proper use of the power vested in the 
Department of Commerce. In our judg- 
ment, nothing could induce either of these 
gentlemen to entertain for one moment 
without sharp revolt and intense indig- 
nation a suggestion that contributions 
should be solicited by threats of disfavor, 
or received upon any understanding as 
to immunity from prosecution. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement in reply to Judge 
Parker was the natural expression of 
an honest man’s resentment when ac- 
cused of being the chief figure in an in- 
famous conspiracy. 

\t the same time, as we have said 
before, circumstances did lend themselves 
to the support of the theory set forth 
and the charges made by the President’s 
opponents. No one who really knew 
either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Cortelyou 
could believe those charges were well 
founded. But there are many whose 
knowledge of either is not sufficient to 
disprove such charges in a heated cam- 
paign. It should not be possible for any 
intelligent and fair-minded citizen, either 
in a campaign or after the election. to 


believe an upright President guilty of the 
offenses with which Mr. Roosevelt has 
been charged. But it will be possible, so 
long as the lists of contributors and of 
expenditures are withheld from the 
public. 

Why should not the contributions be 
published? If publicity restrains those 
who otherwise would give, this restraint 
will be felt by both parties, and in that 
respect neither will have an advantage. 
The perfectly legitimate expenses call for 
a large sum of money. Why should any 
honest American citizen be ashamed of 
his gift to meet such expenses? Why 
should he be unwilling that the world 
should know his devotion to the interests 
of his party? Do corporations or the 
officers of them feel that their contribu- 
tions ought to be concealed? For the 
enlightenment and for the good of the 
public these should be made known. No 
law forbidding them is needed ; publicity 
would be sufficient; contributions from 
such sources that could not bear the light 
of day would not be made, and they ought 
not to be. If publication were compelled, 
a party’s managers would neither solicit 
nor receive contributions from corpora- 
tions or persons exposed to prosecution 
under Federal statutes. In a political 
sense it would not be profitable for either 
the giver or the party. 

As we have said, a large sum is re- 
quired for clearly legitimate expenses. 
Why should the character and extent of 
these expenditures be concealed? But a 
wrongful and corrupt use of campaign 
funds ought to be prevented. Will any 
one say that it should be permitted? 
Publicity would prevent it. No party 
could afford to have the record of cor- 
rupt or otherwise improper expenditures 
spread before the country. Publicity for 
expenditures is clearly in the interest of 
honesty and morality ; secrecy may easily 
be a cloak for bribery and corruption. 
We are writing before election day. But 
interest in this question should not die 
out with the counting of the votes. We 
hope that legislation on this subject will 
be considered at the coming session of 
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Congress. We shall not be surprised if 
it is suggested by Mr. Roosevelt himself. 

Such publicity would elevate the 
office of campaign Chairman in the 
judgment of the people and make it at- 
tractive to men of high character. Wiil 
any one say that the selection of such 
men for that office is not to be desired? 
Last Saturday night, ex-President 
Cleveland published his opinion as to 
the appointment of Chairman Cortel- 
you, saying that with “the question 
whether the latter had improperly or 
otherwise extorted or obtained contri- 
butions from Trusts and combina- 
tions” he had “nothing to do.” The 
President had said that Mr. Cortelyou 
had been Mr. Cleveland’s Executive 
Clerk in the White House. “ He might 
have gone further,” said Mr. Cleveland, 
“and spoken of my high opinion of 
Mr. Cortelyou, amounting to personal 
attachment.” But he had a “com- 
plaint ” to make: 


“Mr. Cortelyou before his selection as the 
head of a partisan National Committee, with 
all it implies, was pre-eminently the best illus- 
tration the country afforded of the useful and 
beneficent operation of civil service reform. 
Without influence or powerful friends he earned 
a humble place in the public service through 
civil service examination. He rose step by step 
through his own merits to positions of the most 
delicate and confidential character; and when 
he was put at the head of an important and 
new Department of the Government and took 
a place among the members of the President’s 
Cabinet, I believe there was not a right-think- 
ing man in the United States who did not re- 
joice in his advancement as well earned, and 
I am sure every sincere civil service reformer 
was gratified by the opportunity afforded to 
point to so convincing a justification of the re- 
form. 

“The last place his friends or the friends of 
civil service reform would have thought of as 
one he could appropriately occupy was Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
and the last thing they could have expected 
him to do was to resign his well earned and be- 
fitting Cabinet position to take such a place. I 
regard it a distinct loss to the cause of civil 
service reform that he should have gravitated 
to duties and work so far and so distinctly re- 
moved from any relationship to this reform, or 
even to the best things in politics.” 


Let us see about this. We may fair- 
ly assume that in the opinion of Mr. 
Cleveland, this man—for whom he has 
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so high regard, amounting to personal 
attachment, who earned step after 
step by pure merit until he entered the 
Cabinet, and who then ,became “ pre- 
eminently the best illustration of the 
useful and beneficent operation ” of the 
merit system—not only was an honest 
Cabinet officer, but also was incapable 
of corrupt and infamous action in the 
Chairman’s office. Did he suddenly 
cease to be trustworthy, honest and 
meritorious when he became Chair- 
man? Evidently Mr. Cleveland does 
not think so. It is necessary for a 
party to have a campaign manager. Is 
it not to be desired, in the interest of 
clean politics and for the public wel- 
fare, that this office shall be filled by a 
good man, such a man as we see in Mr. 
Cleveland’s description of Mr. Cortel- 
you? 

Some one must have the place. It 
seems to us that it should be held by 
just such a man as Mr. Cleveland be- 
lieves Mr. Cortelyou to be; for such a 
man will permit no corruption, but will 
insist upon a policy in accord with his 
character. What is there about the 
duties of the office that is necessarily 
base and degrading? Is it not within 
a Chairman’s power to make his work 
harmonize with his own standard of 
decency? We think so, and we believe 
the office should be given to the best 
man available. 

If a man’s merit has been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of such men 
as Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Roosevelt 
by admirable service and by rapid and 
remarkable promotion, without the aid 
of political influence or “ pull,” we do 
not see why his exhibition of the same 
qualities in the office of Chairman 
should be regarded as “a distinct loss to 
the cause of civil service reform.” If 
as Chairman he continués to be an hon- 
est man, insisting upon honesty and 
decency within the wide scope of his 
authority, this should be regarded as a 
triumph of civil service reform, one ob- 
ject of which is to purify politics. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his friends say 
that it was because of his proved integ- 
rity, and to make the campaign man- 
agement clean, that Mr. Cortelyou was 
selected. Many of his partisan oppo- 
nents (Mr. Cleveland appears not to 
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agree with them) believe that he has 
sanctioned and promoted corruption in 
various forms. Real publicity as to 
contributions and disbursements would 
furnish convincing proof as to what his 
course has been. It would tend to 
compel the adoption of a high standard 
by Chairmen yet to come. 


& 
The “ Lesser Breeds” 


An extremely interesting article is 
that in this issue by Prof. E. A. Ross, in 
which he discusses the value-rank of the 
American people. Yet it raises some 
questions that need solution. 

We are very fond of claiming that the 
American strain originated in the spon- 
taneous immigration of unusually hardy, 
enterprising people. Certainly there 
were many such, the sort whose memory 
is retained by history. But was there not 
another class, perhaps quite as numer- 
ous, perhaps more numerous, whose in- 
flux was by no means so spontaneous? 
Do not old colonial records abundantly 
tell of a low and ignorant class, in New 
England and Virginia and elsewhere, 
who had no suffrage, many of them the 
off-scourings of prisons and poorhouses, 
sent here to develop labor, or to free the 
Old Country of undesired elements? Of 
course, the leaders were the choice of 
their people, but does not every old East- 
ern town of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries have its traditions or its 
records of districts and people that had 
to be kept under special restraint, who 
were hardly reached by the religious and 
moral influences, and who had to be kept 
in place by harsh provisions of law? 
We are told that the brainiest and most 
energetic are pioneers in the wilderness. 
True, but did not they take with them the 
other class to do their manual work, and 
was it not done thus, and in those con- 
ditions, by redemptioners and negroes? 
True, that in the mountain valleys of the 
Rockies we find eagle-faced men like the 
Vikings; but over the Rockies is not the 
“a done by short, yellow-skinned peo- 
ple? 

Again, are we quite sure that there is 
not a bit of Anglo-Saxon arrogance in 
the claim that there has been a serious 
weakening of the American strain by for- 
ign immigration? Is it quite certain 
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that we can properly speak of the immi- 
gration before 1860 as “low grade”? 
It is true that they were driven by famine 
from their native bogs, but are not their 
well fed sons just as tall and just as stout 
as those of the original American stock? 
We should be slow to deny it. 

We are afraid of the self-assurance 
which looks pityingly on the “cheap 
stucco manikins from Southeastern Eu- 
rope,’ as compared with our own 
“granite men.” Thus speaks Professor 
Ross of what he calls, following Kipling, 
the “ lesser breeds ”: 

“The flood of immigration now flows from 
different sources, and taps lower human levels 
than the earlier tide. Overpersuaded, from 
Croatia and Dalmatia and Sicily and Armenia, 
they throng to us, the beaten members of beafen 
breeds, often the more aboriginal men that 
have been elbowed aside or left behind in the 
swayings of the mightier European races. Do 
these Slovaks and Syrians add as much to the 
strength of the human piers that support our 
civilization as Scotch-Irish or Scandinavians? 
As undersized in spirit, no doubt, as they are 
in body, the later comers lack the ancestral 
foundations of American character.” 


“ Beaten members of beaten breeds.” 
We stop and think awhile. Of all the 
races that come to us, which one is most 
successful; which one comes nearest to 
crowding us out in all successful business, 
art and scholarship? It is the Jew, bat- 
tered, bandied about, beaten for twenty 
centuries, the race that has in all this 
time—and wisely—lifted no sword in 
self-defense, that has taken the beating, 
the persecution, the humiliation with 
godlike patience, has yet kept its silent 
courage and its faith, and which now, 
coming to this country, “ beaten members 
of beaten breeds,” comes to its own, and 
that the best. And we are ready to think 
something else than evil of these other 
“breeds,” “ Slovaks and Syrians,” from 
“ Sicily and Armenia.” Those “ beaten ” 
Armenians go to no poorhouses; they 
get rich. They have a saying in the East 
that a Jew is equal to two Turks, a Greek 
to two Jews, and an Armenian to two 
Greeks—the ruling Turk to the bottom 
of the line, and the oppressed Armenian 
at the top. They are successful mer- 
chants in this city. 

And we should be slow to despise the 
hardy races from southern Europe, from 
Italy or Greece, which have not yet lost 
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the brain of the old breed. We remember 
when the Irish immigrant was called the 
scum of the world, but now no word is 
warm enough for his praise ; and yet the 
Irish came in swarms, none better, all 
worse, from the even lowest stratum, 
they told us, of the starved population. 
Things have changed since then ; and we 
venture to think no worse, in physical 
vigor or mental power, of the “ Slovaks 
and Syrians.” Give them a chance ; great 
men have come out of such stock. 

Altho we raise these —— of doubt 
we heartily support Professor Ross’s 
conclusion, “ Dilution need not spell de- 
cline.” Very easily do the newcomers 
enter into our social heredity and learn 
our ideals with our language. The sons of 
dwarfed comers from Eastern ghettos 
are as big and as brainy as the sons of 
Yankees. The tough fiber is in them. 
Full food gives hight and breadth and 
courage. The Jew and the Armenian 
cease to cringe; even the negro eman- 
cipated is blamed because he lacks sub- 
missiveness. It is mentioned to the praise 
of Bishop Clinton, born a slave and 
buried with much honor by the white 


people of South Carolina the other day, 
that he was “ always deferential to white 
people” and so taught those of his own 


color. The little Sicilians are no more 
diminutive than the Japanese, and cer- 
tainly they are not a “ beaten breed ”; 
they have good stuff in them. We hope 
that the Yankees now being dispossessed 
in New England by other races are not 
inferior to them, and we do not believe 
they are. We simply say that we dare 
not join in the contempt often expressed 
for the populations about the Mediter- 
ranean, for the countrymen of Kossuth 
and Jokai, of Sienkiewicz and Madam 
Curie, of Nicola Tesla and Mathilda 
Serao; of Napoleon and d’Annunzio. 


& 
The Reading of Plays 


One of the most interesting literary 
movements of the day is the increasing 
willingness of the public to read plays. 
Not many years ago it was almost im- 
possible to get a modern play into print, 
either before or after its staging, be- 
cause, as the publishers said—and they 
doubtless knew—no one would buy it. 
Now one can get a very good idea of the 
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dramatic work of the day without ever 
stepping inside a theater. 

One of the causes for this is the larger 
number of persons of literary taste, out- 
side of our large cities,-who take an in- 
telligent interest in the progress of the 
drama, but only at rare intervals have an 
opportunity of seeing the best plays, 
The movement began, perhaps, with Ib- 
sen, and even yet the [bsenites who have 
never seen one of his plays acted out- 
number those who have. Sudermann 
and Hauptmann, Wilbrandt and Heyse, 
Maeterlinck and Rostand, have thou- 
sands of readers and admirers in this 
country, but too scattered and isolated 
to make the frequent staging of their 
plays profitable. The reading of plays 
in a foreign language has always been a 
popular method of learning its idioms, 
but one reason why French and German 
dramatists have been preferred was be- 
cause until recently it was impossible to 
get the books of English plays, except the 
classics. Now that one can buy Pinero 
and Jones and Shaw they are being read 
extensively. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw writes his plays 
with a special view to publication, giving 
the action, not as mere stage directions, 
but in a readable form, and adding his 
delightfully witty prefaces, appendices 
and footnotes. He holds that the play- 
wrights themselves are to blame if the 
public will not read their plays, and in- 
quires how many readers Charles Dickens 
would have had if he had written in this 
manner : 


“Sykes lights pipe—calls dog—loads pistol 
with newspaper—takes bludgeon from R. above 
fireplace and strikes Nancy. Nancy: Oh, 
Lord, Bill! (Dies. Syxes wipes brow—shud- 
ders—takes hat from chair O. P.—sees ghost, 
not visible to audience—and exit L. U. E.).” 


And while some dramatists are mak- 
ing their plays more readable, the novel- 
ists on their part are approaching the 
play type by putting into their stories 
more dialog and action and less de- 
scriptive matter. The change has been 
almost continuous from the novels of the 
eighteenth century, with almost no direct 
discourse, to those of the present day, in 
which we often find pages of dialog with- 
out even enough stage directions to keep 
the run of the speakers. Our popular 
novels take to the stage so readily because 
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the difference between the modern novel 
and drama is mostly one of form, and 
even that distinction is bécoming less. 
That readers now do not object to the 
dramatic form is shown by the fact that 
some of our magazines publish a farce 
almost every month. In the next few 
years we expect to see these followed 
by more serious plays, in both prose and 
verse, such as occasionally appear now. 

In fact, we may see the customary 
procedure reversed and plays converted 
over into novels, as has long been done 
in France. Instead, then, of being de- 
pendent upon the manager and the 
Theatrical Trust, the author will first 
publish a play, which may be done very 
cheaply; then if it finds readers in the 
course of months or years, there will be 
no difficulty in getting it staged, and 
afterward rewritten as a novel for those 
who prefer that form. The immense 
initial expense of putting a play upon 
the stage and keeping it running until it 
gains friends debars all plays except those 
which can stand the test of immediate 
popularity. If the conditions in litera- 
ture were the same as those in the drama, 
and no books could be published except 
those which were certain to sell ten thou- 
sand copies in the first two weeks, we 
should have as few good books as we 
have now good dramas. 

Altho the solitary reader may enjoy a 
play, still the interest is enhanced by a 
nearer approach to a dramatic rendering 
such as may be secured by several read- 
ers. An acceptable change from the 
conventional essays, readings and-discus- 
sions of the local literary club can be 
,.made by devoting a season to the 
study of the modern drama. There 
are a dozen authors whose plays are well 
worth reading, and, in fact, must be 
known unless one is to be ignorant of an 
important part of the world’s intellectual 
activity. To make successful an evening 
devoted to the reading of a play there 
should be nearly or quite as many read- 
ers as there are persons in the drama, and 
enough copies of the book, so that the 
stage directions need not be read aloud. 
The parts should be carefully assigned to 
those wHo will best do justice to them, 
but there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the play should be previously 
stuiied by all who are to take part in it. 
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In the case of poetical and serious 
dramas perhaps it is better to distribute 
the books beforehand, but for light come- 
dies the interest is greater if the sequence 
is unexpected, for the reader will quickly 
enough get the clue to his parts sufficient- 
ly to read it expressively. This way of 
reading plays is by no means such an 
inadequate substitute for the theater as 
the ordinary playgoer is apt to think. On 
the contrary, since the reader is more 
than a passive spectator, he sometimes 
gets a clearer conception of the part he 
has read than one who has seen the play. 


s 
The Art of Managing Husbands 


It is not war, or famine, or pestilence, 
or national calamities which cause most 
of the unhappiness in this world, it is 
the little obscure domestic tragedies of 
life. Thus, it is possible for a husband 
and wife to live happily together under 
the worst form of government. Their 


riches may take wings, their sons fall 
in battle, but through all the vicissitudes 


of time and fortune they remain safely 
housed in one another’s hearts. But the 
fact is that many married people do not 
achieve this satisfactory basis of relation- 
ship even under ideal conditions. And 
the question to be decided is not which 
is “ to blame,” but to arrive at some in- 
t lligent solution of the problem that is 
practical. 

To begin with, it is safe to assume that 
hysterical, ineffective wives and dissi- 
pated, mismanaged husbands are the gen- 
erators of more misery than the criminal 
classes bring to pass with their uttermost 
skill in wickedness. At some other time 
we may have something to say about the 
hysterical wife, but now we are con- 
cerned to throw light upon the finest art 
practiced in the civilized world, the art 
of managing husbands. 

It is possible, indeed, only to an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization; for at an 
earlier period such husbands as were to 
be had were not managed at all. They 
flourished like wicked green bay trees at 
the expense of their wives.. And the 
more wives they had, the less were they 
disciplined. This singular coincidence 
teaches the diplomatic advantages of 
monogamy. 

Now the average woman who wishes 
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to marry (and most of them do) does not 
choose her husband. She simply takes 
the man who asks her, whether he is 
ideally suited to her or not. And even 
when she has a considerable number to 
select from, she generally gets what she 
was not expecting, so that the result is 
the same in the end. She is morally and 
tenderly attached to a being who turns 
out to be a stranger. And if she is wise 
she quickly recognizes the matrimonial 
limitations of a man’s intelligence. Long 
ago he learned to be a warrior, priest, 
philosopher, statesman, bridegroom, but 
he never has evolved into a husband. 
And, doubtless, this is a beneficent dis- 
pensation of Providence, for a mere hus- 
band-man would be an abomination to 
any woman, whatever he might be to the 
Lord. This explains why he must be 
managed properly to insure happiness. 
And it is needless to add that the best 
managed husbands are like other well 
governed people, who do not know that 
they are being governed at all. It is a 
delicate business, and could never be 
achieved by one man over another. It is 


further complicated by the fact that many 
husbands become in the course of time 
as shrewd and suspicious of their free 
will prerogatives as maniacs. The wife’s 
genius will consist in making him see 
what she sees, and act upon what thus 
she inserts through the ribs of his im- 


prisoned mind. In short, she should be 
a good hypnotist and possess an occult 
knowledge of masculine nature. And if 
the worst comes to the worst, she can 
always resort to the Irishman’s method, 
who drove his pig to Cork by pretend- 
ing that he was going to Dublin. 

The wife should understand that a 
man has difficulty remaining in love with 
a woman who is always the same and she 
should therefore change his illusion of 
her as often as possible by a continual 
metamorphosis. He will tire of the pretti- 
est bride ever made with honey tongue, 
because she strains his eternal common- 
place too much. At length he wants a 
sensible woman who is ready to cope 
with the realities of life. And it is at this 
stage that the young wife often makes 
her first mistake as a matrimonial diplo- 
mat. When the bridegroom tone of his 
voice changes to the flat business note; 
when he discards the romantic phrase- 
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ology of the honeymoon and begins to 
discourse intelligently upon ordinary sub- 
jects, she whimpers and complains: 

“Oh! George, I feel that you are 
changed; you do not love me as much as 
you did!” Now the réle of husband is 
one thrust upon him by honor and moral- 
ity, but he is not gifted with intuitions, 
nor does he carry it out except by sug- 
gestion; and so when his wife persists 
that he is “ changed,” he may gallantly 
deny it to her, but really he agrees with 
her and loses much of his ambition to be 
an adoring husband to the end of his 
days. Instead of thus discouraging him 
the wise woman will “change” herself 
when she observes these earthy symp- 
toms of inattention on the part of her 
husband. No one but a fool would wish 
to remain a bride always. There is the 
larger life in which she may show her- 
self advantageously to him. No exist- 
ence is so circumscribed as that of the 
average bride’s. It is confined to her 
trousseau and to tender variation of her 
smile. The point is to remain a demure 
or some other kind of heroine to him all 
the days of her life. And it is easy for 
her to interest him, because, as a rule, he 
is not expecting it; for her to be prettily 
charming to him, then, invariably takes 
him off his guard. When a woman be- 
comes mysteriously silent, sets her mid- 
dle-aged head coyly on one side and 
smiles esoterically at her husband, as if 
she really knew more than was dreamed 
of in his heaven or earth, she is prac- 
ticing that finesse which will hereafter 
make her sons great statesmen; for they 
inherit diplomacy from their mothers, not 
from their fathers. Naturally he does 
not know what she means, but he is in- 
terested, and that is the main thing. For 
when a man is interested in the guileless 
wife of his bosom he is enjoying a pecul- 
iarly happy and innocent experience, and 
is as easily led by her invisible apron 
strings at such times as any child. 

Of course, a great trust is imposed 
now upon the wife; she deliberately in- 
vites it when she uses her wits to influ- 
ence her husband. And if she uses this 
sacred relationship for mean or selfish 
ends, she is a mischievous person, for 
whom all men, particularly, have a sort 
of moral contempt which the marital re- 
lation does not alter. 
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But what about the woman who has 
married a bad man? This complicates 
the situation, but her case is not so for- 
lorn or difficult as it appears. The same 
method of government that holds for the 
good man is even more effective in man- 
aging a bad one, because it compliments 
him, it ignores his weakness. Besides, 
there is one important thing to remem- 
ber, one magnificent rule to follow. First, 
no man really wishes to be wicked. Men 
love darkness rather than light only be- 
cause their deeds are evil. Every man 
prefers virtue if he could achieve it. But 
either he has lost his cue, or he has been 
cowed by his own conscience. And there 
is nothing so ruffianly cruel to him as his 
sense Of outraged righteousness. God 
forgives him with a thousand scriptures, 
but such a man rarely learns to forgive 
himself. His hopes are like houses built 
upon the sand for this reason. His 
memories are like storms that descend 
and beat them down. Therefore, the wife 
should have the sublime faculty of for- 
getting. The rule to follow is to have 
enough and to spare of what he lacks. 
If he is wicked, she should be good, not 


with an accusing, cataleptic piety, but 
richly, beautifully, tenderly good for him. 
Nothing is so stimulating to the morally 
sick as that sort of gracious goodness 
which may be imparted to them like a 


cup of cold water. And she should have 
courage, that immortal confidence in hu- 
man nature which only love justifies. 
Not long ago a poor farmer returned 
home from the neighboring village 
shamefully drunk. The following morn- 
ing his contrition was evidenced by a de- 
jected silence. After breakfast his wife 
said briskly: 

“ John, you must go back to town this 
mornin’. An’ you'll jest have ter keep 
on goin’ till you kin come home sober.” 

“Oh, Mary, do you think I could?” 

“ Hain’t I a showin’ you what I 
think?” retorted Mary. And he went, 
returning at evening perfectly sober. 

“T knowed you could do hit!” re- 
oo ge the incomparable Marvy noncha- 
antly. 

Many never bring about the reforms 
they desire, of course; but the wife who 
remembers these things, and keeps this 
rule, can no more remain miserable than 
love can stay forlorn. The desire to get 
herself loved often makes a woman un- 
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happy; but to be able to love unfalter- 
ingly is a sort of gift. It is the measure 
ot her strength, her power of life-giving. 
Her instincts and ambitions change, so 
that what was grief becomes hope—hope 
with a new, lifelong definition. And she 
is right. Let a woman thus lose her self- 
consciousness of virtue and lose herself 
joyfully in a life of almighty goodness, 
and no man, however married and bad, 
can hold out against her heavenly forces. 
He may die drunk, but God will know of 
a change in him somewhere—else there 
is no law governing the sublime phe- 
nomena of love. 

All this is based upon the theory that 
when a woman marries she lives for her 
husband and children rather than for 
herself. And it is a very good way to 
live, in spite of some new ideals of do- 
mestic economy which are being propa- 
gated these days. When married women 
are detached from their homes by that 
favorite illusion of “ the higher develop- 
ment of herself in liberty of thought and 
action,” they may, indeed, come to be an 
authority upon earth-worms and stars. 
They may even learn to speak eloquently 
and to control themselves in public as- 
semblies according to parliamentary law, 
but if they lose control of their husbands 
this world will be a grumpy place to 
live in. There will be no more sentiment, 
no more beautifully foolish courtships ; 
but marriage will be a contract which 


does not make two people one. And the 


issues of it will be orphans. 
& 


What America May Learn 


WE are often reminded of the words 
with which Laurence Sterne begins his 
“ Sentimental Journey,” “They order 
this matter better in France.” For ex- 
ample, it is a very easy thing in the 
French Chamber of Deputies to bring a 
session to a close. All the presiding offi- 
cer has to do is to put on his hat, if a 
scrimmage takes ‘place, and that makes 
an adjournment. In our Congress it 
would require a vote. It was last Friday 
that the Minister of War, General Andre, 
made a statement, and a Deputy General 
called out: “ That is a lie!” and refused 
to withdraw the expression. Then, after 
a vote in which the Secretary of War 
was supported by the barest majority, a 
very lively scene occurred, displaying 
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Gallican vivacity. There were shouts of 
“Resign, resign!” and one Deputy 
rushed at Prime Minister Combes ana 
tried to strike him in the face, while an- 
other Deputy and ex-University Pro- 
fessor rushed up to General Andre and 
punched him in the face, so that the blood 
flowed. Then began fighting all over the 
floor, and then occurred the thing which 
it was our object to commend in writ- 
ing this paragraph, and which they order 
better in France—the President of the 
Chamber put on his hat! The session 
was adjourned. The further fighting was 
in legitimate conditions on the floor, while 
the officials cleared the galleries. 

And also in Germany they order things 
differently, and we suppose better. We 
have lately been told that there is more 
freedom in Berlin than in New York. It 
was on theater evening in that city last 
week, and the Emperor of Germany had 
given the play the honor of his attend- 
ance. He observed that a number of la- 
dies present were not in evening dress, 
a very great fault. In this country there 
would have been no way to reprove and 
correct the misbehavior of these ladies. 
But there was in Germany. The Em- 
peror ordered them to correct and reduce 
their dress, and they did it, for wives in 
Germany are docile and obedient. They 
found scissors and maids to use them, 
and the upper works were rased away, and 
the neck and shoulders bared to the prop- 
er limit, while tears and tears and silken 
clippings fell on the floor of the ante- 
rooms, as says the veracious report. 
There is a directness and vigor in Em- 
peror William’s action that even our own 
Imperialist President could hardly ven- 
ture to equal; and yet they say that an 
American President, if of Imperialistic 
spirit, has more power than any European 
monarch. It is good to live where things 
are thus ordered, and where there is so 
great liberty for Emperors, even if 
“women must weep.” Hoch der Kais- 
er! and Vive la France! 


& 


An interesting article 
by Mr. Walling appears 
in the current num- 
ber of The Annals on the increasing im- 
portance in American industry of the un- 


A Significant 
Labor Tendency 


skilled worker. Mr. Walling strives to 
prove his thesis from the Census inquiries 
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on wages, drawing the line between 
“relatively skilled” and “ relatively un- 
skilled” at the rate of $2.25 a day o: 
$13.50 a week. He finds that in manu- 
facturing industries less than one-third 
belong to the former class, and that this 
is a considerable decrease in their pro- 
portions since 1890. While we are sur- 
prised to see the machinist classed with 
the unskilled, the fact, if it be such, that 
so large a proportion of them receive 
such low rates of pay, gives striking sup- 
port to Mr. Walling’s proposition of the 
increasing uniformity of wages of the 
skilled and unskilled. This he ascribes to 
the subdivision of the former operations 
of the all-round artisan and the distribu- 
tion of the specialized parts among un- 
skilled workmen. Mr. Walling does not 
note that this may have pushed up the 
wages of a small proportion of the skilled 
workers who are specialized on the more 
delicate parts. of the work where the 
greatest damage could be done. This, of 
course, would permit a much larger pro- 
portion to be assigned to the other parts, 
and would be in itself evidence of the 
increasing importance of unskilled labor, 
viewed from the standpoint of the work- 
men. These unskilled workers are the 
first to be discharged and the last to be 
taken back, in the fluctuations of prosper- 
ity and depression, and they therefore 
are not able to share in the advances of 
wages which the skilled men ‘can com- 
mand. They become, therefore, the mov- 
ing power in unionism; and the “ indus- 
trial union,” comprising all the workers 
in an industry, is encroaching on the old 
“trade union,” which comprised only 
those in a trade that often cuts across 
several industries. The stationary en- 
gineers, for example, are employed in 
hotels, breweries, machine shops and so 
on, but the industrial union would take 
them out of their trade union and dis- 
tribute them among as many different 
unions as there are different industries. 
The mine workers, butcher workmen, 
brewery workers, longshoremen, team- 
sters and others are the types of indus- 
trial unions, which have already absorbed 
the remnants of former “ trades ” within 
the industries manned by them, and the 
conflict of “trade unions ” with “ indus- 
trial unions” is looming large in the 
American Federation of Labor. Out of 
the struggle Mr. Walling sees a closer 
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alliance, or a reciprocity by interchange 
of “ cards,” and a new vigor to the labor 
movement, not only in industry, but more 
significantly in politics, and he adds: 
“When once the union policies have been so 
broadened as to make room for unskilled labor 
as is the case to-day, there seems to be no rea- 
son to suppose that they will stop short of com- 
plete unity. They will then have, acting to- 
gether in one organization, the majority of the 
constimers, votes and citizens of every indus- 
trial community in the United States.” 
& 
There is no occasion for 
quite as much heat as 
- the Woman's Journal 
expresses over the Constitution for the 
two new States to be made out of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory, and which must be ap- 
proved by Congress. A provision de- 
clares that no people shall be disfran- 
chised except for “ illiteracy, minority, 
sex, conviction of felony, mental condi- 
tion,” etc. So far as we see it was nec- 
essary that “sex” should be included, 
because it is yet a matter not settled by 
general experience that women should 
have the privilege of voting. We be- 
lieve they should, and we hope they. will 
never be excluded from the ballot in these 
new States. But it cannot be expected of 
Congress that it shall impose female suf- 
frage for all time on any new State; that 
isa matter for the States themselves: to 
settle—as yet; the time will come when 
we shall no more allow women to be ex- 
cluded than negroes, but the country is 
not yet educated to it. 
& 


It would be difficult 
to express the condi- 
tions for Church 
union better than is done by The Church- 
man: 

“The great purpose of reunion is to sub- 
ordinate the secondary and accidental to the 
fundamental and essential teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Concordant work can go on with the 
widest divergences of practice.” 

The primary essence of Christianity and 
liberty of creed and worship—this is all 
that is necessary. In his sermon before 
the English Church Congress Dr. Cha- 
nasse, Bishop of Liverpool, puts. it in 
this \ ‘ay: 

_ “Reunion must exclude no Christian body 
in which the fruits of the Spirit are manifest.” 


Suffrage in the 
New States 


The Essentials for 
Church Union 
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This language has the true ring. If this 
spirit were to prevail reunion would not 
be far off. Only it must mean the union 
of Churches on equal terms, and not the 
demand for the absorption of other 
Churches into some single favored one. 
That federation of our Protestant 
Churches for which a meeting is pro- 
vided in this city twelve months hence 
may prove a very large step toward such 
a reunion, and we trust that no counsel 
of superior legitimacy may stand in the 
way of any one of our denominations tak- 
ing part in it. 
& 

After eight years of 
power the Laurier Gov- 
ernment in Canada has 
now, in a general election, received a 
vote of confidence that increases its al- 
ready large majority in Parliament. The 
Liberal victory was emphasized by the 
defeat of the Conservative leader at his 
home in Halifax, and the capture of every 
district in his province. During the cam- 
paign one question was easily paramount 
—the Government’s project for a new 
railway from one ocean to the other. It 
is proposed that the Government shall 
construct the eastern section (from 
Winnipeg by almost an air line to Quebec 
and thence to Moncton, N. B.) and 
shall lease it for 3 per cent. of the cost 
to the company that is to build the west- 
ern section by means of bonds guaranteed 
by the Government and other aid from 
the same source. This is the line that 
will be carried westward from Winnipeg 
by way of Edmonton, reaching the Pa- 
cific at a point nearly 500 miles north of 
the terminus of the existing Canadian 
transcontinental railway. There seems 
to have been reason in the contention of 
the Conservatives that it would be better 
for the Government to make and own 
the road, but the Liberal plan and policy 
have been sustained. Overtures for reci- 
procity must be made on this side of the 
boundary, if they are made at all. Théy 
are not expected, and probably Canada 
will soon be ready to deal with us by 
means of maximum and minimum tariff 
rates. Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy 
is regarded with some indifference by the 
Liberal majority. While Canada is dis- 
tinctly loyal, the dominant element of 
the population would increase, rather 
than diminish, her measure of independ- 


The Canadian 
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ence. An indication of this tendency is 
seen in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s plea for 
Canadian autonomy in _ international 
negotiations concerning questions affect- 
ing Canadian, rather than British, in- 
terests. 

a 
A dispatch from Rome, 
dated October roth, 
states that several bish- 
ops, among whom is Cardinal Ferrari, of 
Milan, have appealed to the Pope for per- 
mission for Catholics to vote at the forth- 
coming elections, but only for Catholic 
and conservative candidates—that is, a 
limited permission is sought for. The 
two reasons alleged are noteworthy. The 
abstention of Catholics during the last 
thirty-four years has seriously endan- 
gered the interests of religion by intrust- 
ing power to the open enemies of the 
Church. Again, this neglect has wrought 
no advantage to the claims of the Vati- 
can. In other words, the Curia has 
played into its enemies’ hands to its own 
loss and—what is far worse—to the de- 
cay of religion. Now the Piedmontese 
clergy hope to recover lost ground by 
getting Catholics to the ballot boxes. 
Are their hopes well founded? In his 
“Italy of To-Day” Mr. Bolton King 
tells us that there is no Papal veto on 
municipal elections. It covers only na- 
tional contests. The proportion, however, 
that goes to the poll does not differ great- 
ly in the two sorts of elections: 

“Tn 1895, 63 per cent. of the registered elec- 
tors voted in the local elections; in the last 
three Parliamentary elections 58 to 59 per cent. 
voted.” 

Furthermore, in the Center and South— 
that is, in the former States of the 
Church and the Two Sicilies—the pro- 
portion of voters in the Parliamentary 
was higher than in the local elections. 
At best the difference is but five per cent., 
which would not materially affect a coun- 
try like Italy, with its limited suffrage and 
the neglect of over a third of its voters 
to exercise their privilege. In spite of all 
protests and prohibitions the Italians vote 
or decline to vote as they judgebest. Hence 
it seems foolish to have a ban registered 
and brought into contempt, and the Pope 
is besought to get rid of it. The query 
further arises: By what right does the 
Pope forbid the Italians to vote in one 
kind of election and permit them to do 


Catholics in 
Italian Elections 
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so in another? By what right does he 
pretend to interfere with the Italian bal- 
lot box? What a hubbub there would 
have been among American Catholics if 
in 1896 or 1900 the Pope had forbidden 
them to vote for William Jennings Bryan 
because his doctrines were subversive o5 
sound government. Or if he had laid 
the ban against McKinley in 1900 be- 
cause the United States had started in to 
throw light upon the friar question in 
the Philippines? How would Catholics 
to-day feel if Pius X forbade them to 
vote for Roosevelt because the money to 
be paid for the friars’ lands in the Phil- 
ippines will remain in Europe and not 
reach the Malay Archipelago? 


a 


It is not a crime that Governor Odell, 
or Judge Parker, should own stock in 
the Shipbuilding Trust. But the man 
who buys such property has no right to 
be denouncing trusts; he may be fairly 
supposed to be kindly disposed toward 
them and their profits. Mr. Odell makes 
no shame of his venture in search of 
trust profit, altho lie was a shearer who 
got shorn. That Judge Parker had the 
same experience. is now proved by Gov- 
ernor Odell, who himself sold Judge 
Parker $25,000 worth of the stock. That 
the legitimate possession of this stock af- 
fected Judge Parker’s decisions on the 
bench, we should be very slow to believe. 
We doubt not that :f any case had come 
up which had any direct bearing on the 
value of his stock he would have declined 
to sit in the case. Certainly that would 
have been his eal 


It is not war but murder that is going 


on at Port Arthur. General Stoessel is 
very brave, but he has no right to hold 
out to the bitterest end when he knows 
that the end is near and that it is now 
impossible for General Kuropatkin to 
relieve him. It is grand, or grandilo- 
quent, for him to write to the Czar bid- 
ding him farewell and promising to die 
in the last assault, and he might defend 
his course in self-devotion, as does some- 
times the captain of a sinking vessel, or a 
Japanese officer who disembowels himself 
rather than yield; but he has no right 
thus to sacrifice his soldiers. That is 4 
massacre required by no rules of war or 
reason, 
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Insurance 


Lloyd’s and What It Signifies 


Sir Henry Hozier, secretary of 
Lloyd's, in a recent interview printed in 
a London paper, gives an interesting ac- 
count of the origin, rise and progress of 
that establishment. It had a small begin- 
ning, but it is now to the world of ship- 
ping and marine insurance what the 
house Of Rothschild is to the banking 
and financial world. Lloyd’s dates from 
the latter part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The earliest business of the 
concern was transacted in a small coffee 
house in Tower Street, London, kept by 
Edward Lloyd. He was an enterprising 
man, and because of his close contact 
with seafaring men and with merchants 
engaged in foreign trade, came to an 
early realization of the importance of im- 
proving shipping and the methods of 
marine insurance. He it was who origi- 
nated the system of maritime and com- 
mercial intelligence which has since been 
developed into its present day effective- 
ness. 

Marine insurance has to do with the 
ship, the cargo and the freight, all of 
which may belong to different owners. 
In time of war there is what is termed 
the maritime risk—that is to say, danger 
from accident, collision and stranding, 
which is entirely distinct from the hazard 
of capture or seizure by a belligerent. 

Lloyd’s was incorporated by act of 
Parliament in 1871. The objects of the 
society, as set forth under this act, were: 
(1) The carrying on of the business of 
marine insurance by members of the so- 
ciety; (2) the protection of the interests 
of members of the society in respect of 
shipping, cargoes and freights; (3) the 
collection, publication and diffusion of 
intelligence and information with respect 
to shipping. 

a 

THe growing favor with which 
photography is being received by fire 
underwriters as a means of providing 
permanent and unimpeachable records 
regarding actual conditions existing in 
regard to insured property when a pol- 
icy is made binding, suggests to The 
Spectator the application of this same 
photography to life as well as to fire 


insurance. It is easy to understand 
how photographic reproductions of ap- 
plicants for life insurance might easily 
be of material assistance to the medical 
directors at the home offices of insur- 
ing companies, and that with photog- 
raphy it would be possible to reach 
more equitable conclusions as to the 
desirability of an offered risk than 
could be secured without such aid. 
Photography would also tend to check- 
mate substitution frauds. There seems 
indeed to be a wide field within insur- 
ance circles for the amplification of the 
present use of this art in a variety of 
ways. 
st 

...-Advices from Cleveland state that 
marine insurance underwriters have had 
fewer losses on the Great Lakes this year 
than has been the case heretofore for a 
very long time. It is, of course, possible 
that some big accident may yet take place 
before the close of navigation, but if such 
is not the case the present season will be 
a record year. 


....The Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany has extended the scope of its dis- 
ability insurance, and is now issuing a 
policy by means of which it is possible to 
insure an income. That is to say, the 
cessation of an income due to the stop- 
page or interruption of employment or 
business arising because of damage by 
fire, flood, tornado, cyclone or explosion 
is provided against for a period not ex- 
ceeding ten weeks. The annual premium 
charged is ten cents for each dollar of 
weekly indemnity. 


....The North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company are issuing through 
Rand, McNally & Co. a political atlas. 
The publication is a compendium of facts 
and figures, platforms, biographies and 
portraits of the men and the issues of 
the Presidential campaign of 1904. A 
summarized political history of the ad- 
ministrations of the United States, to- 
gether with portraits of the various 
Presidents from Washington to Roose- 
velt is included, as well as a mass of per- 
tinent political information. 
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Railways of the United States 


Poor’s Manual is at hand again to 
show the growth and great extent of 
our railway system. On December 
3Ist, 1903, the mileage was 207,604, a 
net increase of 4,595 miles for the year. 
It was in the Southwest that growth 
was most noticeable—1,804 miles, Ok- 
lahoma leading with 732. If we look 
back only 24 years, we find in all only 
93,262 miles of road; one decade in- 
creased the total to 166,654 (in 1890) 
and in 1900 there were less than 6,000 
wanting to make a round 200,000. Stock 
and bonds together now exceed $13,- 
000,000,000, and are almost evenly di- 
vided. Average capitalization per 
mile (bonds, $32,494) is $65,380. In 
1903, for the first time in many years, 
the average dividend rate rose above 
3 per cent. (3.01); interest, which had 
gradually fallen to 4.07, rose slightly, 
to 4.13. Gross earnings showed an in- 
crease of $188,000,000, or a little more 
than 10 per cent., but higher cost of 
operation left an increase of only $32,- 
500,000 in net. Operating expenses 
were 68.96 per cent. of gross earnings 
in 1903, against only 67.45 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

One naturally inquires whether rates 
have advanced. Receipts for freight 
per ton per mile were 7.81 mills, against 
7.64 in 1902, and 7.56 in 1901. Aver- 
age passenger receipts per mile rose to 
2.052 cents from 2.012 in 1902, and 
2.028 in 1901. During the year nearly 
700,000,000 passengers were carried, 
the average distance traveled by them 
being 30 miles. The entire cost of road 
and equipment is entered in the tables 
at $11,233.311,285; the addition of 
$2,550,000,000 in real estate, stocks, 
bonds, etc., with nearly $1,000,000,000 
for current accounts and other prop- 
erty, makes the total of assets $14,862,- 
111,000. 

& 


Opportunities in China 


A WELL-KNOWN American newspaper 
correspondent who recently returned 
from China deplores the failure of our 
capitalists and engineers to improve the 
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opportunity for the construction of 
railways and other public works in that 
country. According to his reports, we 
have lost prestige there by reason of 
delay in connection with the project 
for a railway from Canton to Hankow, 
covered by the very favorable conces- 
sion obtained by the Brice syndicate 
seven years ago. On the other hand, 
a Belgian syndicate already has in op- 
eration 500 miles of road northward 
from Hankow, constructed under a 
concession of the same date. It hap- 
pens that the correspondent’s critical 
review of this American project ap- 
pears at about the same time with the 
report of a semi-official trade organiza- 
tion at Berlin, which asserts that China 
is awakening from sleep and providing 
for development in many directions. 
It is quite apparent from the tone of 
this report, with its detailed descrip- 
tion of opportunities for German cap- 
ital, that some preparation has been 
made at Berlin for work in China that 
is soon to be done, but which Ameri- 
cans seem disinclined to do. 


os 


It is expected that about $14,000,000 
of the new Japanese loan will be allotted 
to New York bankers. 


....L he contract for the new Mexi- 
can loan—the subject of an article on 
this page two weeks ago—was signed 
in Mexico last week by Minister Li- 
mantour and Mr. James Speyer, of 
Speyer & Co. 


....The New Haven Company's 
purchase of the New York, Ontario & 
Western will be followed by the dou- 
ble tracking of its line from New 
Haven to the Poughkeepsie Bridge. It 
is said that by this purchase the com- 
pany will reduce by $1,500,000 the an- 
nual cost of the coal it uses. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Am. Cotton Oil Co., Preferred, 3 per cent, 
payable December rst. 

Am. Cotton Oil Co., Common, 1 per cent., 
payable December rst. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Preferred, 115 per 
cent., payable November 15th. 

Amer. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent, pay- 
able November 21st. 
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A New 
Calendar Idea 








FOR 


1905 


And A Unique Record 
of Baby’s Doings 





The accompanying half-tone 
illustration represents one of six 
beautiful, original color designs > 
used in the new Resinol Art Cal- 
endar for 1905. ‘These six designs 
have been reproduced in all the 
delicate coloring of the original 
paintings, and in the full size 
8x 15 inches—printed in 12 colors. This Calendar is more than the 
ordinary recorder of months and days. The original and unique 
feature of a picture-diary that marks the interesting events of baby life, 
gives it an unusual attraction in the home where there are small children. 

There are six illustrated pages depicting different incidents of child life, 
with spaces for all of baby’s “sayings and doings ” It will record the date of 
the stork’s visit ; the date of the first tooth ; the first childish word, and the 
many happenings in baby’s early life, so dear to the mother’s heart. 

The color designs and drawings are the work of Maud Humphrey, the cele- 
brated artist whose pictures are noted for the realistic portrayal of child life. ‘The Calendar 
is a production of the highest art of printing. Children’s books of equal quality, and of 
far less real interest, cannot be purchased in the stores under several dollars. Asa Calen- 
dar alone it is equal to those selling for two dollars. 


You Can Get It FREE 


Send us two wrappers taken from Resinol Soap, and the Calendar will be sent post- 
paid. ‘The soap retails at leading druggists for 25 cents a cake. Another way to procure 
the Calendar is by sending one wrapper and 15 cents in stamps or coin. Or, we will send 
the Calendar postpaid on receipt of 40 cents, and include with it one cake of Resinol Soap. 

We are making this splendid offer this year in order to familiarize more people with 
Resinol Soap. It is the ideal skin soap, and in addition to its remarkable healing qualities, 
feeds and nourishes the skin, creating and maintaining a clear complexion. For the daily 
use of adult or baby it is unequaled. Resinol Soap keeps the baby clean, sweet, and 
healthy. From its extreme purity it is the safest soap to use in ol hia affectior$, its 
action being particularly grateful to allay inflammation in cases of eczema, or any rash 
common to babyhood. 

The Calendar is in every way an art work, an ornament to the nursery, or any 
room in the home. 

It is advisable to make your application early, as the demand for them is very great 
Address Dept. 517 


RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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Cook's Flaked Rice 


Flaked Rice, 87 per cent. nutriment. 
Beef, 4J ” 
Potatoes, 2) os - 


One pound of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice contains 21 per cent. 
more life giving nourishment 
than a pound of beef and a 


pound of potatoes combined. 


The stomach works three hours to digest beef, 


potatoes or eggs, while it takes only one hour to 


digest Flaked Rice. 


Be sure to get COOK’S—Cook’s Flaked 


Rice; do not let an unscrupulous grocer give you 


a “just as good brand” to increase 42s profit. 


Best Food for Children 
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'A.JAECKEL & CO. 


Furriers and Importers 


FRENCH NOVELTIES in Neck- 
wear, artistic and entirely new in con- 
ception, in the various grades of Rus- 
sian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Real 
Chinchilla, Eastern Mink and Ermine, 
with Muffs to match. 


JACKETS, COATS and PALE- 
TOTS, in Broadtail, Broadtail Persian 
and Sealskin. Models in the new 
Directoire and 1860 Periods. 


Evening and. Carriage Coats. 








37 UNION SQUARE, West 


The BEST is also 
CHEAPEST in Guns! 


We are glad to 


There is no gun on the market to-day made 
under such high standards of workmanship 
and material as The ParkKer, and no 
Gun can be obtained in which there is so 
much value to the purchaser. We are here 
to serve your interests. 


Write to-day for Cat. and Prices. 


PARKER BROS. 
43 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 

















Bay State Ranges 


For more than 65 years have enjoyed a reputation for 
thoroughness in construction, smoothness of castings and 
for their durability and economic fuel consumption. The 
og be today than ever, if that be possible, and constan’ 

y improving. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


MAKERS, 
Providence. 
ALSO MAKERS OF 


“Model” and “‘Richmond” Ranges. 


Boston. New York. 





The “Benedict” 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 


NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 


In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 
stamped ‘‘ Bene- 
dict’’ and date 


of Pat. 


END VIEW SIDE VIEW 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y. 
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“SHAVING 
STICK 


“The Shaver’s 
Joy.” 


Creamy—comforting. 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaying Tablets, Toilet 


Waters, Talcum Powder. Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET ‘“‘HOW TO SHAVE” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co, 
Grastonsury, Conn. 


DON’T COUGH 


— USE — 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 





ied 








Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 
It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 
For sale by Druggists in three sizes: 
25C., soc. and $1.00 a bottle. 





Current Events 


Those clubs and reading circles 
which are making a study of current 
events will find the bound and in- 
dexed volumes of THe INDEPENDENT 
especially valuable for this purpose 
and they should see to it that their 
reference library contains them. 

If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their 
copies for six months, in good condition, with $1.50, 
we will return, charges paid, a volume containing the 
twenty-six issues (without the advertising pages), 


attractively bound with marbled board sides and 
brown duck back stamped in gold. 





For full particulars about binding address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St. New York. 





DIVIDENDS 





—.. 


NILES BEMENT POND GOMPANY. 
New York, November 2, 1%. 
The Board of Directors of Niles Bement Pond Company hy 
this day declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. upon the Prefered Stock of the Company, payable 
November 15th, 1904, 
The transfer books will close at 8 P. M. November 8th, and vill 
reopen at 10 A. M., November 16th. 


CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer, 





THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

OF THE AMERIGAN GOTTON OIL GOMPANY 
has this day declared a semi-annual Dividend of THREE PER 
CENT. upon the Preferred Stock and a dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. upon the Common Stock of the Company, payable Decen. 
ber 1, 1904, at the Bynking House of Winslow, Lanier & Company, 
59 Cedar Street, New York City. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed on November 
10, 1904, at 8 P. M., and will remain closed until December 2, 1904, at 


10 A. M. 
JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary, 


Dated November 1, 1904. 


FINANCIAL 





Investments: 
High-grade Bonds, at prices 
to yield from 4% to 54, and 
poem facilities for meeting 
the requirements ofall classes 
of discriminating investors, 

Stock and Bond Orders 

Executed Upon the 

_ New York Stock Exchange. 


Spencer Itask & Co, 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Beanch office, Albany, N. Y. 
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securit 


Large, light ¢ 
mstomers. ££ 
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Ifcarried for 80 
withdrawn sece 
$1,000 in 80 mos 
time, No Fine 
Never had a kh 
National Bank | 
JEFFER S¢ 
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THREE RIGH DEVELOPED 
MEXICAN GOLD MINES 


having produced over $65,000,000 in 
11 years, bought by Americans who 
are successfal Mining Men, will be 
equipped with a modern-high class 
mill and put ona quick dividend 
paying basis. Ore already mined on 
dumps sufficient to keep Mill running 
10 years day and night, making the 
investment absolutely safe and 
profitable. 

It will be a pleasure to mail illus- 
trated book to everybody who would 
increase their income. 

Such an opportunity as this only 
comes in a lifetime to investors. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 
307 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Highest Bank References. 
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1875— 


he MIDDLESEX 


BanKing Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


debentures and First Mortgage. 
sans upon Real Estate. - - - a 





Security. Gonvenience. Privacy. 


HE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Ofer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes ot all sizes and prices. 











wtomers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 
Sound, conservative first 
mortgages on improved 
realty. We examine every 
security and_know every 
borrower. We make ovr 
loans with our own money 
and turn them over com- 
fect ine’ ct the Ln = No one now handling western 
as had more experience. We give 
ov the benefit of that en The —— of the ~+ 9 
rences. Write for circulars and full information free. 
PERKINS & ©U., Lawrence, Kan. 
Ifcarried for 80 mos.; 4 per cent if withdrawn first yr. ; © cent if 
withdrawn second yr. or before 80 mos. $10 per mo. wil be worth 
fh, ooo in 80 mos., etc. 6 per cent paid on $50 or more if left bd fixed 
Never had a loss or failed to meet an oblig e, First 
National Bank or Mercantile Agencies. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDINGS | LOAN ASSN. 
irmingham, Ala. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
In 28 years we have learned how to se- 
snow on hand has never been su . Highest ref- 
A - 
Monthly Savings 
time. No Fines, Membership or Withdrawal Fee Organized 1892 
223 N. 2ist Street, = «= 











.$3,072,000 


Des Moines & Fort Dodge R. R. Co. 


1ST MORTGAGE BONDS 
MATURING JAN. 1ST, 1905. 


Holders of the above bonds are hereby notified that the 
same will be paid on and after Jan. 3, 1905, at the offices of 
the Central Trust Co., Redmond & Co., or Hallgarten & Co., 
New York. E. HAWLEY, Pres. 


' 
Referring to the above notice we have purchased 


$3,072,000 


Des Moines & Fort Dodge Railroad Go. 
Ist Mtge, 4% Gold Bonds. Due 1995. 


Principal and interest guaranteed by endorsement on 
each bond by the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. CO. 

These bonds will be issued to replace an equal amount of 
old bonds maturing on Jan. ist, 1905, and the new mortgage 
is limited to the exact amount of the old issue. The bonds 
are an absolutely Ist mortgage upon the entire property of 
the company at the rate of less than $22,500 per mile. 

Holders of the maturing bonds will have the privilege of 
exchanging for the: new issue on deposit with us of their 
bonds and coupons due on Jan. ist, 1905, upon which date 
we shall be prepared to deliver the new bonds and give $30 
per bond and the face value of the coupons in cash. 

We have already disposed at private sale of a large pro- 
portion of the bonds, and this offer is subject to termination 
at any time without notice. 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 
REDMOND & CO, 


HALLGARTEN & CO. 
New York, Nov. ist, 1904. 


sone exe Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of NeW York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, @ a - - - 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


$2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. 1st,1904, - $33,590,999.39 
Liabilities, « - « «| « %0,943,508.01 
Surplus, - - « «© « « 2,647,491.38 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 








1904. 
Taka 
1,893;255:03 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 $6,463,828.59 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, Presiden 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


A Mutual Old-Line Life 
Assurance Corporation 


Assurance in Force, -  $120,000,000 
Pald Policyholders in 23 years, $8,000,000 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 





Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutual Reserve Building 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, - - NEW YORK 





State Mutua 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, [IASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President, 


January rst, 1904: 
ASSETS - 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guara- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent 


New England Mutua 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass, 


$2,185,078,9 





Assets, Jan. 1,1904, =« $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, * - - 32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and pail 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Mas 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applicationw 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y, 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 Broadway, = = = New York. 


Formeriy, A Policy of Lite Insurane 








chances. There is no larger or better compaty 
than the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM 
PANY OF NEw YORK, 
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Assets Ov 
for the 


The profits 
dare divid 
inated duril 
insurance. 
For such di 
g interest 

brdance wit! 


PHINEA 
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ARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


tlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


SURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISKS AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
nd are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
inated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
insurance, 
for such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
g interest unt I ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
dance with the Charter, 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres't. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 





Scottish Union & National 
Insurance Company 


OF 


EDINBURGH. 


Trustees of Funds in United States : 


JOHN R. REDFIELD, 
President National Exchange Bank. 


MEIGS #. WHAPLES, 
President Con. Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 


MURGAN G. BULKELIY, 
Ex-Governor, and President A:tna Life 
Insurance Company. 


J. H. BREWSTER, 


Manager, Hartford, Conn. 








Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Fixed Optional Indemnities, 


Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 








Accumulations, 
Surgeons’ Fees, 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secy. 





PHINEAS €. LouNSBURY, Pres. 
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PORES! 


WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your 
mouth and neglect your pores, the myriad mouths 
of your skin? The pores are the safety valves of 
the body. If they be kept in perfect order by con- 
stant and intelligent bathing, a very general source 
of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequalled as a gentle, efficacious 
pore-opener. It does not gloss them over, or 
chemically dissolve their health-giving oils, yet 
clears them thoroughly, by a method of its own. 


AFTER A REFRESHING BATH with 
HAND SAPOLIO. every one of the 2,381,248 
healthily-opened pores of your skin will shout as 
through a trumpet, “For this relief, much thanks.” 
Five minutes with HAND SAPOLIO equals hours 
of so-called Health Exercises. 


Don’targue, Don’tinfer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 





